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The Christian Register 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For Our Printer Friends 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Five or six of us residents of the Union 
Printers Home have been reading THE 
CHRISTIAN ReGISTER since the death of 
W. A. Southerland, whose subscription ex- 
pires February, 1930. 

Each one of us spent all the means we 
had in search of health before we came 
to the Home. Could there be any way in 
which you could continue the subscrip- 
tion? I know that all of us would greatly 
appreciate the paper. 

There are three hundred men in the 
Home, and only a very few religious 
papers come here. If you can find it in 
your heart to continue sending your valu- 
able paper, you can send it to me and I 
will see that the others get it to read. 

B. P. CRAWFORD. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


[We invite any reader to provide our 
friends with Tur Reeister for the coming 
year. There are other persons in similar 
circumstances who would enjoy receiving 
Tue REGISTER, aS many letters in our 
office files prove. If more than one reply 
is received to this letter, we shall send, 
with the consent of the giver, such sub- 
scriptions to those who wish the paper. 
—The Hprror. ] 


How Much We Have! 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


When I was in Portland, Ore., a few 
weeks ago, I had the privilege of a long 
talk with Rev. Thomas Lamb Hliot, D.D., 
LL.D. He sat beside his open fire and at 
my request he talked of the early days 
in 1866 when he and Mrs. Eliot took the 
long, hard journey across the isthmus and 
up the coast to begin their life work in 
what was then the village of Portland. 
The harvest of the years is his in the 
affection and respect and gratitude of a 
great city. I cannot refrain from send- 
ing you for the edification of many of the 
readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER a 
quotation from a letter that has just come 
to me. Of course he had no thought that 
I would ask you to print it. 

He says: “How much we have to be 
grateful for! I wateh the great tides 
that are moving our world with a wonder- 
ing but trustful heart. The work is for 
the deeper hold on the things that cannot 
be shaken.” 

Louis C. CorNnIsH. 


Boston, MASS. 


Of Smoke and Drink 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Allow me to express my appreciation 
of your recent statements about smoking 
among girls and women. They were the 
more convincing because of their basis 
upon indisputable facts rather than any- 
one’s personal opinion. 

Many of your readers will be glad also, 
I believe, of a reminder from time to time 
of the real meaning of the referendum 
which is to come before us in November. 


The wording of such questions is fre- 
quently so clouded that the average reader 
does not always understand the real 
issue—whether his “Yes” or “No” means 
a vote for or against liquor, whether or 
not he is throwing his weight on the side 
of President Hoover in his effort for law 
enforcement. 


EDWIN PRESCOTT. 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 


“The Best Minds” 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


As a means of clearing the atmosphere 
within our Unitarian fcllowship, I suggest 
that THe ReeIster print a series of arti- 
cles on the history of Unitarianism, with 
especial reference to the development of 
its theological thought. Let these articles 
be culled from the sermons and writings 
of the best minds that have been associated 
with our fellowship. Perhaps this could 
be done most effectively by consulting the 
tracts which the American Unitarian 
Association has printed from time to time. 

Most of those calling themselves hu- 
manists are apparently unfamiliar with 
the traditions of Unitarianism. I do not 
know how many ministers in our fellow- 
ship are humanists, but most of them 
manifest symptoms of having received 
part or all of their theological training in 
an orthodox seminary. They have sud- 
denly awakened, probably, to some great 
truth which the movement has emphasized 
for decades, and haye become so excited 
over it that they feel impelled to make it 
the basis of a new religion, a new cult, 
unaware that the truth is already a vital 
part of our faith. 

In a recent editorial the statement is 
made that “an antitheistic position is in 
itself absurd and will be cast to the void”. 
Yet I challenge any humanist to point to 
a single positive, constructive ideal in so- 
called “humanism” that has not been 
preached by theistic theologians in our 
Unitarian pulpits long before and since the 
humanistic movement began among some 
of our ministers. If the humanists have 
no such contribution to make, then it fol- 
lows that theirs is nothing but “an anti- 
theistic position”. 

No humanist has yet raised any real 
issue beyond that of theism and anti- 
theism. The emphasis upon man and his 
spiritual values has been a part of our 
tradition from the beginning. Modern 
psychology has inereased that emphasis. 
But we have not lost sight of the fact that 
no view of man is adequate for a thinking 
person which does not include man’s place 
in the universe, his conception of its ulti- 
mate nature, and his adaptation to its 
material and spiritual forces. Humanism 
is a detail with us. We are busy trying 
“to say” something constructive about man 
and his relation to God, or the humanist’s 
equivalent of God. The humanists are the 
aggressors; let them give us an issue 
apart from antitheism. 

Mr. Marzolf recently suggested to one of 
his critics that he read Santayana. San- 
tayana is a humanist, but a classical 
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humanist, who has a constructive basis for 
lis philosophy of life. He is a humanist 
in the sense that every modern theist is a 
humanist: he believes that mankind must 
constantly reinterpret life in terms of the 
highest. He admits his allegiance to “the 
earlier Greeks, who looked freely and in- 
genuously on the universe with the curi- 
osity of children; but of children nobly 
bred and protected from false terrors by 
a manly civilization”. The ultimate re- 
ality for Santayana is a “realm of essence 
which is the background of everything”. 
Theism has long since discarded the “big- 
man-in-the-sky” conception of God. We 
go further than Santayana by attributing 
to that ultimate essence or reality the 
highest human values that we know, ex- 
pressed more perfectly than we can ex- 
press them in a creative and purposive 
universe. This conception works in our 
philosophy of life, as Santayana’s concep- 
tion works in his. 

May I suggest that Mr. Marzolf fa- 
miliarize himself with Unitarianism as 
expressed in our pamphlets, and especially 
in Santayana’s “Realm of Essence” and 
Whitehead’s “Process and Reality”. I 
predict that he will find no necessity for 
a “humanistic movement” and will dis- 
cover that there is “little to say’ about 
humanism, other than its antitheistie doc- 
trine, which is not being better said by 
theists in our Unitarian fellowship. 

J. ERNEST BRYANT. 

BREWSTER, MASS. 


Worse Than Bad Books 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-—- 


I was one of the many women who 
listened to your address on censorship of 
books at the midwinter meeting of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

To-day, I wished to see a screen picture 
at the Orpheum Theater, on Hamilton 
Place and Washington Street. I had 
missed the picture when given at a theater 
I more frequently visit. The vaudeville 
usually offends my taste at the Orpheum, 
but to-day I was not only offended but 
incensed, as almost any woman with re- 
spect for her sex would have been, al- 
though there were plenty there who seemed 
to enjoy the vulgar show. The male popu- 
lation of Boston were well represented ; 
the auditorium was packed. I cannot 
understand why salacious vaudeville is 
not as dangerous to morals of youth as 
salacious books. 

Mr. Editor, as a club woman of Boston, 
I beg you to visit that theater this week, 
any time between nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing and ten at night, and see for yourself. 
J am an elderly woman and do not mind 
for myself, and recognize the moronic 
minds of many of the audience, who wish 
such displays in their entertainments. We 
are making a great fuss over indecent 
books. No book, unless illustrated, could 
portray such vulgarity and worse. 

The picture, as good as most on the 
screen, runs, I should think, until eleven 
or later, when Milton Berle Red Hot 
Revue comes on. If you have any interest 
in what our young people are seeing, pray 
look into this. 

ELISABETH BRIGHAM. 

Boston, MASS. 
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Going to the Millennium in Iceland! 


From the United States and Canada hundreds of people, including Unitarians, 
will sail to join in the historic celebration of the 


HE observance next June of the mil- 

lennial anniversary of the founding of 
the Icelandic Parliament, the oldest exist- 
ing Parliament, will constitute one or the 
events in world history. The official open- 
ing of the celebration will begin with a 
religious service on the morning of June 
26, conducted by Rt. Rey. Jan Helgasson, 
D.D., bishop of the state church of Ice- 
land, which is Lutheran. 

King Christian X. of Denmark will then 
open a special three days’ session of Par- 
liament at Thingvellir on the ancient site 
where, in 9380 a.D., the sturdy old Viking 
settlers met and worked out a democratic 
constitution. The King will receive greet- 
ings and addresses the first day of the 
Althing or national assembly, from both 
houses of that body, and from delegates 
from foreign Governments. By invitation 
of Parliament, two delegates will repre- 
sent Great Britain, Denmark, Germany, 
France, Belgium, the Irish Free State, 
Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. The Faroe Islands and the Isle 
of Man will each send one representative. 

Both the United States and Canada will 
send two delegates, and each of the Cana- 
dian Provinces of Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan and of the States of Minnesota 
and North Dakota, where there are large 
numbers of people of Icelandic descent, 
will send one delegate. 


Memorial to Leif Ericson 


The United States Government has ap- 
pointed a delegation of five under the 
chairmanship of Senator Peter Norbeck 
of South Dakota. This commission is 
charged with the duty of erecting on the 
island a statue or other memorial to Leif 
Ericson, to cost about $55,000, under a 
bill introduced into the Senate by Senator 
William E. Borah. The commission con- 
sists of Senator Norbeck, Congressman 
0. B. Burtness of North Dakota, Prof. 
Sveinbjorn Johnson of Illinois, Frederick 
H. Fijozdal of Detroit, and O. P. B. 
Jacobson of Minneapolis. 

Not only because the Icelandic Unita- 
rian constituency in this country and in 
Canada is so large that an Icelandic 
Unitarian Conference was formed in 1901, 
but also because of the liberality of the 
Lutheran Church in Iceland, the Unita- 
rian fellowship is taking a definite interest 
in the celebration and the American Uni- 
tarian Association will be represented 


oldest Parliament in the world 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 
officially by its president, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, who will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Cornish, and by Dr. George F. Patter- 
son, administrative vice-president. Dr. 
J. A. C. F. Auer, who gave a course of 
lectures at the University of Reykjavik 
in 1927, will attend, accompanied by mem- 
bers of his family, and Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, Editor of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, and his family, and Miss Helen 
J. Destemps. Already the registrations 
from the United States.and Canada ap- 
proximate seven hundred. 


Cost of the Trip 


Extension trips to Hurope have been 
planned in connection with the celebra- 
tion. The first boat on the Icelandic 
steamship line leaves Reykjavik for Leith, 
Scotland, June 30, and another on July 
6. A boat leaving on the United Danish 
line on July 2 for Copenhagen will call 
for passengers at the Faroe Islands, giv- 
ing opportunity for a brief view of those 
quaint islands and of Thorshayn, the 
smallest capital in Europe. In Norway 
there will be the observance of the nine- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
the great missionary king of Norway and 
patron saint of Scandinavia, King St. Olaf, 
at Trondhjem, where he fell in battle. 
This opens in July. In Denmark, late in 
July, will be the commemoration of the 
one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the birth of Hans Christian Andersen. 
In Sweden, from May and running into 
September, a great industrial exhibit will 
be conducted in Stockholm, participated 
in by the northern European countries, in- 
cluding Scandinavia and Finland. A 
further attraction for an extension trip 
will be the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau, which will be presented this year. 
Return tickets from Iceland will be 
honored for any of these sailings, on con- 
dition that the traveler pays for trans- 
portation from his landing place in Europe 
to the port of departure—Southampton, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, or Queenstown. 

Rey. Régnvaldur Pétursson, D.D., of 
45 Home Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, field secretary for the Icelandic 
Unitarian churches, is acting as treasurer 
of the executive committee of the official 
Icelandic excursion. Accompanied by 
Judge Gudmundur Grimson of Rugby, N.D., 
Dr. Pétursson has recently made a trip 
to New York, Washington (where they 
interviewed members of the United States 


delegation), Boston, and Montreal. Last 
winter Dr. Pétursson and J. J. Bildfell of 
Winnipeg, chairman of the committee, 
spent three weeks or more in Iceland mak- 
ing arrangements for the trip. The com- 
mittee was appointed three years ago by 
the Icelandic National League, to organize 
the Icelandic people in the United States 
and Canada to take part in the celebra- 
tion, and to interest others in the event. 

The official trip to Iceland will be from 
Montreal, June 14, on the Canadian Pacific 
steamer Montcalm. An excursion from 
the Western States and Canada will leave 
Winnipeg for Montreal on June 12. The 
committee has been able to arrange 
especially attractive terms for the round 
trip, including $300, minimum rate, for 
first cabin, $207.25 for third-cabin tourists, 
and $172.25 for third cabin, from Montreal. 

In addition to the sessions of Parlia- 
ment at the celebration will be dinners 
under the auspices of the Governmeni, 
athletic events, concerts, and lectures on 
the history and government of the island, 
of special interest to students of political 
economy, history, and languages. On the 
last day a-pageant will portray an ancient 
session of Parliament, under the direction 
of a noted Icelandic actor, Haraldur Gud- 
mundsson of Denmark. 


Iceland a Misnomer 


As a thousand years ago the whole 
populace of Iceland annually pitched their 
tents on the plains of Thingvellir during 
the fortnight or so of the Althing, so a 
great city of tents will house the dele- 
gates next summer during the Parlia- 
ment’s session. Preparations are being 
made to accommodate 25,000 people. At 
Reykjavik, thirty miles distant, where the 
concerts, lectures, and field events take 
place, the committee has secured a new 
hospital building whicb will be completed 
in the spring, in which to house several 
hundred delegates. The furnishings will 
be paid for by the committee in return for 
the use of the building. A schoolhouse 
and other public buildings have been 
offered to supplement the hotel accommo- 
dations, and many will be quartered with 
friends. Organized tours will be made to 
the yoleanoes, sulphur springs, geysers, 
and other places of scenic and historic 
interest. 

Someone has said that the worst thing 
about Iceland is its name, because it is 
in reality a misnomer. Instead of being 
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ICELAND AS THE VIKINGS KNEW IT AND THE ICELAND OF TO-DAY 


Beginning at the top of the page, from left to right: One of the glacial scenes characteristic of Ieeland. Isafjirdr, a remark- 
able harbor at the north of the island, unimproved by man since nature formed it in the beginning. A bit of Reykjavik, Iceland’s 
principal city and its xovernmental, educational, and business center. One of the thermal springs which abound on the island. 
Reykjavik’s hot water supply is made available by engineering; for centuries this water was used only for bathing and laundry pur- 
poses. Mountain-like black basalt, which is the typical rock formation of Iceland. The drekkingarhyl, or “drowning 
pool” at the site of the old Parliament, where speedy and savage punishment was meted out to luckless women offenders against the 
law. Farmstead in the interior, DPnlargement is made by erecting little sod-thatched units side by side and not by making the 


buildings taller. A modern whaling Station, where the oil is boiled. 
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an ice land or a “Snoeland”, which it was 
called by the Norwegian pirate, Naddcc, 
who was its earliest discoverer, Iceland 
has mild winters and temperate summers. 
A summer traveler twenty years ago de- 
seribes the limits in temperature during 
a six weeks’ stay as 32° Fahrenheit and 
56° Fahrenheit, with a mean temperature 
of 44° Fahrenheit. The climate is com- 
parable to that of Edinburgh or Glasgow. 
The island is diversified by sea, glaciers, 
volcanoes, uplands, and rivers. There are 
no evergreen trees, but the timber growth 
is of birch and mountain ash. In the old 
days the settlers were compelled to blaze 
their way with an ax through the thick 
birch forests. Iceland, unlike most lands, 
had no savage people to be overcome by 
its discoverers. When, in 874, two Nor- 
wegians and their families and followers 
made the first settlement there, Iceland 
was in its primeval state. The geog- 
raphers and map-makers are largely re- 
sponsible for the general impression that, 
except for the southern portion, Iceland 
is vague and unknown. From Montreal, 
through the Strait of Belleisle, to Reyk- 
javik is a matter of about 2,100 miles. 
For years the Gloucester, Mass., fisher- 
men have been visiting the island, fishing 
on the west coast. Some married Ice- 
landic women and brought them home to 
Gloucester, where there are now about 
fifty Icelanders. It is estimated that the 
present population of Iceland is about 
100,000. In Canada there are from 
35,000 to 40,000 Icelanders, and in Western 
United States there are from 12,000 to 
15,000. The first emigration to the. United 
States was in 1870, first to Milwaukee and 
later to Southern Minnesota and North 
Dakota. A considerable number are also 
settled in the vicinity of Seattle, Wash., 
where an Icelandic Unitarian church re- 
cently was established. 


Liberal Religious Life. 


The city of Reykjavik offers the tourist 
much that is interesting, with its 
Thinghiis, or Government building, its 
Lutheran cathedral, and near by the large 
statue of Thorvaldsen, the gift of the 
people of Copenhagen in 1874, and 
especially its library or Safnahiis, in 
which is a valuable collection of Icelandic 
antiquities. These include a wooden 
crucifix antedating the settlement by the 
Norse; enameled and jeweled crucifixes 


from the thirteenth century ; and weapons, 


riding costumes, and women’s wearing ap- 
parel of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. Here also is the first Bible 
printed in Iceland, dating back to 1584. 

To next summer’s delegates no place 
will be more impressive than the Thing- 
vellir, the seat of the old Parliament, with 
the Légberg, or Mount-of-Law—a long 
oval fragment of lava upon which the old 
Logmann, the sovereign judge of the 
whole island, expounded the laws or pro- 
claimed new ones. On the Ldégberg the 
sturdy Vikings founded one of the earliest 
republics in Europe—indeed, the Ice- 
landers claim it as the very first. There 
the old sagas originated and were told; 
there in the year 1000, Christianity was 
adopted for the entire island, without 
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bloodshed, although not without opposi- 
tion. There, too, criminals were tried and 
had their punishment meted out to them. 
Women, convicted of infidelity, infanticide, 
or other heinous crimes, were sewn into 
sacks and tossed into the drekkingarhyl, 
or drowning pool, from the brink of the 
chasm where the Oxeré or Axe River 
forms a noisy basin on its way to empty 
itself into the Thingvalla Vatn, the largest 
of the Icelandic lakes. Travelers describe 
the approach to this spot as a barren 
plain roughened by fragments of black 
basalt. There, on the brink of the deep 
and rugged Almannagia chasm, the citi- 
zenry met for the period of the annual 
assembly, while the Thingmen gathered 
in the Thingvellir, or sunken plain below, 
across the Oxerdé. The pass down from 
the brink and across the river now is 
leveled to a good road, and travel is easier 
than a century or so ago. Near by is the 
Thingvellir parsonage, which figures in 
Hall Caine’s “Pvodigal Son’, and the 
ancient Thingvellir church. On the stone 
face of the church are several parallel 
marks which were the standard measure- 
ment of the alin, or ell. This dates back 
to the tenth century, before England or 
France had fixed standards of measure- 
ment. 

Besides the scenes to be re-enacted at 
the site of the old court of justice and 
legislative body, the thermal springs will 
be fascinating to the delegates to the mil- 
lennium. The spirit of progress has en- 
tered the island and these boiling springs 
are being put to practical service in the 
southern part of Iceland. Reykjavik is 
supplied with natural hot water, and heat 
is being developed from the springs for 
public buildings in the city. From time 
immemorial the hot water has been used 
for laundry work. From many miles 
around the women and girls congregated, 
bringing their linen in their arms or on 
horses. Lines were strung near by on 
which the garments could be dried, the 
while they cooked their meals in the boil- 
ing springs. One writer describes boiling 
potatoes and cooking the eggs of the eider 
duck, a process which required ten minutes 
to render them hard-boiled. He also de- 
seribes leaving a quarter of lamb in a 
geyser to cook, with a man holding a cord 
attached to the meat. When by eruption 
of the water the lamb was thrown out, it 
could quickly be dragged back and thrown 
into the natural caldron again. 

The presence of the King of Denmark 
at the celebration is in deference to the 
fact that he is also King of Iceland. Ice- 
land was «n independent republic until 
1262, when the national assembly agreed 
that it should become subject to Norway. 
A Norwegian governor was appointed to 
reside in Iceland, but the laws remained 
practically unchanged. In 1387 Iceland 
became part of the Danish Empire. In 
1904 home rule was granted the island, 
and in 1918 it was given full independence. 
It has its own postal department, coast 
guards, and consular service, although for 
financial reasons it is not able to sustain 
ambassadors at every court. 

‘The old rationalism of Europe toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, the 
same influence which in America and Eng- 
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land resulted in the formation of Unita- 
rian organizations, had a wide following 
in Iceland among the college people and 
island officials. Through the influence of 
that movement the state Lutheran church 
became liberalized. Icelanders who emi- 
grated to America met the more consera- 
tive type of German and Norwegian 
Lutheran sentiment. They resented its 
curtailing of liberty in personal religion 
and became Unitarian. Although the state 
chureh of Iceland is Lutheran, it is the 
most liberal of the established churches 
in all of the Scandinavian countries. 

The endeavor of Icelandic Liberals to 
secure a fund of not less than $50,000 for 
the purpose of endowing a chair of lib- 
eral religion at the University of Reykja- 
vik has received the hearty endorsement 
of the directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association. 


Many Humanists Not Mechanists, 
Says Editor, of Fosdick Article 


Many leading Humanists agree with the 
Theists in rejecting any mechanistic ex- 
planation of the universe, Harold Busch- 
man, editor of The New Humanist (Chi- 
cago, Ill.), reminds his readers in com- 
menting on Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
article, ‘Religion Without God’, in the 
December Harper’s. 

“The battle of Humanism and Theism 
cannot be fought out along the simple 
lines laid down in the article’, says Mr. 
Buschman. “The antitheses that Mr. 
Fosdick projects into the controversy are, 
at least in the opinion of this writer, the 
shallow by-products of the fundamental 
quest. Mechanism versus purpose, quanti- 
tative versus qualitative, machine versus 
personality! All these are very, interesting 
and useful words, but of what real signifi- 
cance are they in the controversy? Many 
leading Humanists reject any ‘mechanistic 
theory of the universe’ quite as insistently 
as do the Theists, and they contend just as 
vigorously as the Theists for qualitative 
sciences. And that captivating word 
‘personality’ turns (or does) as many 
tricks for some Humanists as for some 
Theists. And why connect Humanism 
with the failure of Mr. Krutch, when he 
himself denies its adequacy? Or why take 
Humanists to task for being illogical when 
the authority of logic is denied or finally 
forsaken by many exponents of Theism? 
And if the Humanists neglect ultimate 
reality, except as they can approach it 
through the medium of the sciences, may 
it not be because they personally cannot 
find any other method which in their ex- 
perience has proved to be adequate? The 
quest for an adequate method continues 
in all fields of knowledge and human ac- 
tivity, and if Mr. Fosdick has found the 
method which necessarily leads to God, 
he would be doing many unwilling Hu- 
manists a great favor by communicating it 
to them.” 


That man can respond to a universal 
good, that he can reach out to the world 
to heal it and to lift it up—is there noth- 
ing mystical, nothing wondrous, nothing 
strange in all that?—William M. Salter. 
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What the Year Was Like in Great Britain 


Not a record for letters of gold, in any part, 


I 


Not a Golden Year 

NE looks back over the year 1929 and 

cannot find that it was a year of 
action or progress in Great Britain. its 
record will be written not in letters of 
gold in the Doomsday Book, but in char- 
acters of lead, illuminated at its fringes 
by hope. There has been very little 
achievement in any department of national 
life, unless it be in the Tax Collector’s 
office and the office of Foreign Affairs, 
but a great deal of perplexed and anxious 
thinking has been done and a certain 
amount of headshaking. The old ship has 
been lumbering mostly in shallows and in 
miseries, the engines have been running 
very noisily and the sirens screaming, 
while the expert engineers have almost 
put themselves into a state of brain fag. 

But it is quite an exaggeration to sup- 
pose that England feels done up or run 
out. She cannot escape her past history; 
the emotional color distilled from four 
centuries of growth and conquest has 
soaked into her subconsciousness and pro- 
duced a mood like a fast dye whose every 
suggestion precludes the belief in defeat 
or failure. The traditions of the past 
have become an instinct in her that she 
shall emerge. There is, of course, the 
danger in this of the elect who put their 
faith in some power of predestination or 
in divine right and who substitute inner 
assurance for those objective conditions 
upon which alone a man’s salvation or a 
nation’s can be wrought out or preserved. 
Goethe wrote with a sounder philosophy 
that “only he retains his freedom who 
wins it every day anew”. 

England may have “titles manifold’, as 
Wordsworth declared, but the titles with- 
out the corresponding deeds are shorn of 
their validity in an era according to whose 
law the pragmatic takes precedence of the 
picturesque. Nevertheless, if it be true 
that England’s suecess has often been con- 
nected with the fact that she never knew 
when she was defeated, as is said, then 
perhaps the same incapacity may be one 
of her greatest allies to-day and she may 
find again when she collects her somewhat 
reluctant strength and rises to fight her 
battle that the stars in their courses fight 
for her. Reculer powr mieuw sauter! A 
nation, like an individual, is the stronger 
for a sense of destiny. Then it compels 
circumstances to align themselves along 
the fleld of its dynamic, as the steel 
that is magnetized sweeps the filings into 
its path. 


II 


Palm Without the Dust 


During the year a number of dominat- 
ing figures have passed from the European 
stage, men cast in a drama with which 


but still it has its points 
R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. 
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British fortunes were closely bound up, 
Foch, Clemenceau, and Stresemann, the 
last a German statesman whose exit was 
also publicly deplored in our country be- 
cause of his personal qualities, and the 
part he had played in international politics 
as a reconciler since the War. No one 
equal to these has passed from British 
public life, but the year in which Lord 
Rosebery died saw the end of a figure at 
once unique and ineffective. Lord Rose- 
bery’s career was the paradox of politics. 
He had brilliant mental gifts, to which 
was added the faculty of consummate 
oratory. When he joined thought to 
language, stars were strewn in the sky to 
flash with an imperishable luster. But he 
did nothing—a meteor that flashed for an 
instant like a portent and went out, mere 
fluorescence in a vacuum and no more. 
His life was pathos, because, as an old 
school tutor had described him, “he liked 
the palm without the dust”. 


III 
Rome, Managing Director Only 


In religion, the marked feature has been 
the tendency to unity among the churches, 
as the ancient causes of division have lost 
their meaning and use in a new world 
with new challenge and demand. The 
Church of Scotland has been formed from 
the union of the United Free Church with 
the Hstablished Church; and such progress 
has been made toward the re-assembling 
into one body of the disjecta membra of 
Methodism, the Wesleyan Church, the 
United Methodists, and the Primitive 
Methodists that the union, for which 
powers have been obtained, provided a 
seventy-five per cent. majority are in favor 
of it, is very likely to be accomplished in 
1932 if the spirit and signs of 1929 are 
fulfilled. 

Bishop Barnes of Birmingham is still 
at war with the Anglo-Catholic party in 
his diocese, and the latter are now in- 
voking the Civil Courts to compel con- 
ecessions from their Bishop and spiritual 
father, to whom they owe canonical obedi- 
ence. The strife is over illegal services, 
such as benediction implying adoration of 
the consecrated elements of bread and 
wine as the body and blood of Christ. It 
is not surprising that the Anglo-Catholic, 
whose doctrine and mentality approximate 
so closely to Roman Catholicism, should 
be a law unto himself, though it is rather 
paradoxical that he should make appeal 
from canonical authority to that of Cesar. 
The Bishop has decided that he will not 
defend his actions or policy in the Civil 
Courts, whose jurisdiction in such matters 
he does not acknowledge. It forms a nice 
little study in situations. 

Another feature of interest was the cele- 
bration with much pomp and circumstance 


by the Roman Catholic Church of the cen- 
tenary of Catholic Emancipation, achieved 
in 1829. Great assemblies of prelates and 
laity were held outside Westminster 
Cathedral in London and at the Phenix 
Park, Dublin, and created widespread 
public interest. The Catholic hierarchy 
is a past master in the art of staging such 
big effects and is shrewd enough to appre- 
ciate their psychological effect on the 
public and as an advertising agency. 
Their mighty cathedrals also have not 
been without value from that point of 
view, and it is a pity that, historically, 
Protestantism in Great Britain has never 
awakened to the function of art in its 
various forms as the handmaid of religion. 

These events are the more significant as 
signs of what can elude no reflective ob- 
server+that the Roman Catholic Church 
in England is conscious of a growing con- 
fidence and hope, further evidence of which 
can be gathered from the demand al- 
ready publicly formulated and powerfully 
pressed in the last General Hlection, that 
Government grants should be expended to 
the building of Roman Catholic schools 
in the country. The old slogan of the 
publican, “Our Trade our Politics”, was 
translated by the priest into his own idiom 
in the constituencies where he had infiu- 
ence to mobilize. It would be the proof 
not of breadth but of blindness for any 
community to fail to realize that in the 
partnership of Church and State, Roman- 
ism can only be content and comfortable 
in one seat—that of managing director. 
All its history may be called to witness on 
that point, and its pride is that it never 
changes; it is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. 

Neither in logic nor equity can Catholics 
be denied full and equal rights of citizen- 
ship, and Unitarians were prominent in 
the movement for Catholic Emancipation 
a hundred years ago. The time was too 
short for them to forget their own libera- 
tion from legal disabilities on their citi- 
zenship, and they were also committed by 
reasoned conviction to the principles of 
freedom and equality before the law. 
What has to be more clearly recognized 
is that to inscribe these eternal equities 
on the tables of the law is to give new 
reality and point to the obligation of Prot- 
estantism to be as loyal and alive in the 
support of its own spirit and faith by all 
just and relevant means as is Catholicism 
to the idea it represents. It must under- 
stand that the survival of every great and 
permanent interest of life depends on its 
constant revival in succeeding generations, 


IV 


“All Quiet”, “Journey’s End” 


In literature, perhaps the most striking 
feature has been the publication and the 
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popularity of books on the War, which 
tell a plain, unvarnished tale of what that 
instrument of national policy really means 
to the soldiers on the field who have to 
earry it out. “AIl Quiet on the Western 
Front” and the play “Journey’s End” have 
been among the “best-sellers” in a class of 
literature which has rapidly multiplied 
and been avidly read or witnessed on the 
stage. The thrilling horror, the poignant 
pathos, the inhuman butchery and super- 
human chivalry, the fine cameraderie and 
furious cruelty of modern welfare stand 
revealed in their naked truth when the 
flags and bunting which did their turn 
have been torn off. The Christianity 
which drove a generation through these 
seas had already dropped its pilot, the 
civilization that made its sons pass through 
the fire to this Moloch had scratched its 
surface and found the savage beneath. 
All the perfumes of science and _ phi- 
losophy distilled for us by Jeans and Ed- 
dington cannot make sweet the hand on 
which lies that damned spot of blood. 


Vv 
A Big Bill to Meet 


Finally, turning to the field of politics, 
the gteatest portent of the year was the 
return for the second time in British his- 
tory of a Labor Government to office. In 
six months, it so troubled the stagnant 
pools of Bethesda that the infirm and 
crippled cause of world peace arose re- 
juvenated and went forward with a stride. 
This renaissance I have already described 
in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. MacDonald’s 
administration saw the vision of a new 
heaven and a new earth shining across 
the background of foreign relations. 
To-day the Rhine has been evacuated and 
the last print of a British soldier’s foot 
has been removed from German soil, after 
an occupation into whose inevitable wound 
the “Tommy” poured the oil of his own 
human kindliness. To-morrow* we shall 
have the opening of a more hopeful con- 
ference between the Great Powers on 
naval disarmament. Britain and America, 
at any rate, understand each other better. 

This success, however, is matched by an 
equally conspicuous failure in the field of 
Home Affairs. In spite of the undivided 
application of J. H. Thomas to the prob- 
lem, the unemployment figures have in the 
latter part of the year steadily mounted 
and are as formidable as before. Thomas 
has frankly confessed that, so far, the 
disease has not yielded to his therapeutic 
skill. But his diagnosis has the added 
‘virtue of revealing what he has not tried 
to conceal, that the patient itself must 
minister to the body diseased. Labor has 
no patent medicine. The only hope is in 
the Strenuous revival of normal industry 
and commerce by the nation as a whole. 

-Political doctoring can only provide pal- 
liatives of temporary value at the best. 
In the long run, industry must heal itself, 
work out its own salvation. The right 
mixture is to be found in the sweat of 
its own brain and back. 

The Government have a big bill to meet 


} *This letter is dated January 9. 
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in the way of election pledges, and al- 
ready it is evident they will never foot it. 
In place of the promise of a seven-hour 
day in coal mines, they offer seven and 
one-half hours as the best possible. The 
bill must face rough handling both from 
the Opposition and from the more extreme 
section of Labor. Wheatley and Maxton 
are filling up in the cup of affliction any 
deficiency left by Lloyd George and Win- 
ston Churchill. Not only the way of 
sinners but the way of defaulters is made 
hard. 

One definite measure of great impor- 
tance has been carried to raise the school 
age to fifteen years, from fourteen, main- 
tenance to be provided in necessitous 
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cases. At the same time, unemployment 
insurance, alias “the dole’, is to be made 
available at fifteen years. The effects 
will be to add some millions to already 
disabling burdens of taxation, but even so 
education is far better than idleness and 
the labor market will gain some slight 
relief. The only question and anxiety is 
as to the remoter effects on national char- 
acter and morale of the further extension 
of state support and paternalism. In this 
universe of law, there is a limit beyond 
which sentimentalism substituted for self- 
help is-the most fatal poison that can be 
administered to individual or community. 
The Labor Government is facing a critical 
session. 


If the Preacher Is a Prophet 


ROBERT B. DAY 
In The Niagara Unitarian 


The present agitation within the 
churches over the question of prohibition 
serves to remind one of the preacher’s 
perennial dilemma. On the one hand, 
people demand of him that he shall get 
away, so far as possible, from dealing 
with abstract, theological questions. They 
ask, instead, for some concrete, practical 
teachings, something to help them live by. 
This sounds all well and good; but it pre- 
sents a good deal of a problem when you 
stop to analyze it. The nature of the 
problem the average layman scarcely ap- 
preciates. At the present time, for ex- 
ample, a great deal of criticism is being 
leveled at the preacher because he is ex- 
pressing himself in rather voluble fashion 
on the question of prohibition. It is said, 
although not always with justice, that he 
is converting his pulpit into a political 
platform. I do not care to discuss that 
question one way or another; but I should 
like to point out to those who condemn 
him that the preacher is in the unen- 
viable position of having to decide whether 
he will leave moral questions quite alone 
and dwell solely upon the spiritual—a 
vague term, but one which appeals to the 
layman—or whether he will face them 
squarely and deal with them as they em- 
body themselves in institutions. If he 
chooses the latter course, as he must if 
he lives up to his prophetic vision, then 
he is bound to discuss temperance in 
terms of prohibition; international peace 
and good will in terms of the League of 
Nations; equality of opportunity in terms 
of existing economic, social, and industrial 
systems. For the realization of his end, 
the accomplishment of his purpose, there 
is no other way. He might preach the 
doctrine of the Golden Rule and leave 
its application delightfully vague; he 
might urge the cultivation of the senti- 
ment of love, and omit the more important 
question of technique. But in doing so, 
he would not only lamentably fail to 
achieve his purpose—he would be accused 
by his people of having no message and 
of leaving them uninspired. There must 
be a change in objective arrangements 
and institutions if there is to be change 
in moral character; and the preacher must 
work upon environment—not merely on 


the hearts of men and women—if he is to 
make headway in his calling. The Apostle 
Paul was certainly a great preacher, and 
he achieved a considerable degree of suc- 
cess by exhorting people to be led not by 
the law but by the spirit, the fruits of 
which were love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
and so on. But there is a growing 
suspicion to-day, I believe—and one to 
which the increasing apathy and indiffer- 
ence of people to organized religion bears 
eloquent testimony—that something more 
than exhortation is necessary if these 
fruits of the spirit are to be realized. To 
change the working character or influence 
the wills of most people, we must go be- 
yond preaching sentiments of love and 
good will, like those of Paul, and wrestle 
with objective conditions. Appreciation 
of flowers, love of good music, interest in 
noble ideals—none of these things were 
generated within a self-enclosed conscious- 
ness, nor did they spring ready-made into 
being out of the void. They reflect a 
world in which beautiful flowers have al- 
ready grown, in which fine music has 
already been sung and played, in which 
noble ideals have already been voiced. 
And it is just the same with morals. To 
produce them it is necessary that the 
preacher deal frankly and fearlessly with 
the situations which call them into play. 


For Norfolk House Centre 


The Board of Managers of the Norfolk 
House Centre, Roxbury, Mass., announce 
a lecture by Arthur C. Pillsbury, inter- 
nationally known naturalist, inventor, and 
scientist, February 25, at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Mass., for the benefit of the 
Centre. Mr. Pillsbury uses a photographic 
mechanism, invented by and built for him, 
supplemented by X-ray motion pictures. 
Mr. Pillsbury is able to show, in a few 
minutes on the screen, the entire life 
struggle of plants and flowers, which may 
have taken months in its occurrence. 
Through the microscopic attachments he 
has made, he will show organisms too 
small to be seen by the unaided eye. 
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The MacIntosh Case 


he ae CATHOLICS have the logic of it over 
the Protestants in such a case as that of Prof. 
Douglas C. MacIntosh. That gentleman, subject 
of Great Britain, has been refused citizenship, our 
readers recall, because he would not agree to bear 
arms for this country ‘unless he felt he were morally 
justified in so doing. In sum, he puts conscience, 
or the voice of God, above the command of the 
State. 

Now the Catholic has always said that. The 
Catholic obeys God rather than man. The Protes- 
tant has never been consistent, not to say single- 
minded. He denies the doctrine in the form in 
which the Catholic believes and applies it, because, 
he says, what the Catholic means, really, is that the 
voice not of God but of the Church is to be obeyed, 
rather than the State, in any issue. But the Protes- 
tant in the MacIntosh case, and in others like it, 
says just about the same thing, in effect, that the 
Catholic says. With the Protestant, the voice of 
God is, in another aspect, the prompting of the in- 
dividual conscience, which may not be a divinely 
enlightened conscience at all, precisely as the 
Catholic Church is not divinely perfect. 

The defense of Professor MacIntosh on the theo- 
logical ground is flimsy, in our judgment. In fact, 
the attempt to make God and the State either dis- 
tinct or co-operative, in any form of intelligent 
words, and likewise in actual practice, is almost 
futile. Religion and politics always make a diffi- 
cult problem in actual legal conditions. 

We think it far better to dismiss this question of 
religion from such a case as that of Professor Mac- 
Intosh, and proceed to the constitutional question. 
The question we should ask is this: Is it required in 
our law that one should bear arms on pain of losing 
his freedom, in case he is a citizen, or of being de- 
nied citizenship, in case he is an applicant therefor? 
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There are first-rate constitutional scholars who de- 
clare it is not the basic law of our land that one 
must bear arms. We share that interpretation. 

Another question is this: May one be a good citi- 
zen and refuse to kill an enemy in time of war? 
We answer, Yes. A law to that effect would please 
us perfectly. We should admit all good men and 
women to American suffrage and privilege who say 
they cannot have any part in war. That states our 
position, and it leaves the religious theory, consid- 
ered as a political principle, out of account, as it 
must, in a real democracy. The Roman Catholic 
logic is impeccable, but then Catholicism is not a 
religion of democracy. 


“Tt Will Pay” 


F WE BELIEVE William T. Foster, the action 

of President Hoover in “guiding private busi- 
ness through a crisis” will yield the country “a bil- 
lion dollars of wealth which otherwise would not 
have been created. And it will save at least a mil- 
lion families, within the next four or five months, 
from the tragedy of unemployment”. This was 
written for the January issue of The Review of Re- 
views, and we should like to know if it is true 
to-day. We have more than a doubt of it. With 
the greatest respect for Dr. Foster, is it not, true 
that unemployment is worse this very hour than it 
was when he wrote? Figures on unemployment are 
notoriously lacking in this country, as they are in 
no other advanced country. 

That matter aside, the general truth is potent, 
namely, that the practices of industry and business 
are, on the whole, the wretched fruit of what has 
been called the Economics of Despair. Just as soon 
as a recession of business started, business men 
went to cover. It was assumed that industry must 
swing periodically from prosperity to depression. 
Panics were inevitable, if indeed they were not works 
of God. The religious doctrine lying back of such 
miserable nonsense was a product of Calvinism. 

Now we know that all human affairs are under 
human control, and once we get wise to that basic 
principle and learn, each one, our particular busi- 
ness and the nature of the constant needs of the 
consumer, and thus make constant markets, we 
shall be masters of our economic destiny instead of 
fantastic children subject to unreasoning whims, 
superstitions, and fears. 

Dr. Foster is a great doctrinaire of the economics 
of stabilized control. President Hoover has learned 
of him. This new economics seeks through the 
President “the concerted action of private and pub- 
lic business”, and strives to make “each individual 
in business do precisely what is good for business 
as a whole”. It is the “finest piece of constructive 
statesmanship in our generation’. Business men of 
vision, and virtually all the Governors, have fallen 
in with Mr. Hoover’s fundamentals. The increase 
of building expenditures has been greatly stimu- 
lated, we are informed, in the Federal and State 
governments as well as in private industries. Eight 
billions of dollars will go into construction in 1930. 

But as we write this last sentence, we know there 
are millions unemployed. We do not know how to 


ee 
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make the one statement fit the other. The Presi- 


dent’s great experiment is great, indeed, if he is 


actually moving, but let us not be satisfied with 
literary optimisms. One step of reassurance would 
be a complete and constant record in Washington 
of people out of work throughout the country. Is 
it not time for us to insist that the politicians give 
us the facts? Show us the hunger, want, distress, 
disease, despair, and death which are the terrible 
brood of our utterly unnecessary and. therefore 
brutal industrial order. Let us face this horrible 
sin of our ignorance in all of its devastating con- 
sequences upon human beings, and we shall be com- 
pelled, out of our sympathy, to do our decent duty. 
As Dr. Foster says, “it will pay”. There is sense 
and wealth as well as humanity to all of this new 
economic philosophy. 


What Children Learn 


E SPOKE RECENTLY of childish religious 

education. Now let this story, which we take 
from a widely circulated church paper of January 
23, 1930, be an example of what is still taught to 
the precious minds of boys and girls: 


It is a good thing, I am sure, boys and girls [said the min- 
ister], for us all, and all people, whether old or young, to heed 
this ancient proverb. Solomon was a wise man and this is 
wise advice: “In all thy ways acknowledge him”—that is God, 
our Heavenly Father—‘“and he will direct thy paths.” It is 
best for us to fall in with God’s ways for us and not interfere 
with them. : 

I have heard a story about some sacred monkeys in one of 
the cities of India. You know some people in India worship 
cows and *lephants and all sorts of reptiles and animals, which 
they never kill. Among these they count sacred are monkeys. 
In some parts of India they have so many sacred animals and 
they consume so much food that there is hardly any for the 
people, and they almost starve to death. Well, in one of the 
cities of India the sacred monkeys were becoming such a pest 


‘to the inhabitants that it was necessary to transport some of 


the ringleaders. They were put into a baggage-car and carried 
away to a thinly-settled district in Central India, where several 
trunk railways met. But when they were turned loose they 
found their way into the signal towers and other places and 
began pulling the levers and tampering with the signals and 
ehanging the points. 

Of course the railway officials were disgusted. It is not for 
us, boys and girls, to try to run this universe, or even our own 
lives. It is wise to find out God’s will and way and let Him 
guide. “In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths.” Don’t be monkeys and fool with the wires. Be 
wise, as Solomon indicates in our text, and in all thy ways 
acknowledge God, and He will direct thy paths. 


This is wicked and disgraceful. Such a concept 
of God, and of man, is responsible for the revolt 


from that kind of theism still prevailing over 


millions of souls. 


To Weep, Indeed! 


The Pittsburgh Press, a Scripps-Howard paper, 
asked ten of the city’s leading clergymen to write arti- 
cles on, “If Christ Came to, Pittsburgh”. Everyone 
read and discussed these articles. With singular unan- 
imity the emphasis was laid upon his care for the 
poor, his delight in our hospitals, his interest in social 
conditions, his doubt about his church, his good will 
toward different races in our city, his efforts to cleanse 
political conditions, and his insistence upon simple, 
humble, real religion. 


‘HIS item we find in a church paper. What is 


lacking? Nearly everything that makes a 
church. We protest that this is a pathetic and true 
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example of the present-day idea of the function of 
organized religion. It is six parts social activity, 
one part simple goodness, and not an idea of depth 
or searching, from Alpha to Omega! The writer 
of the paragraph, himself a minister, hardly knew 
what a sorry picture he was making for those who 
have minds to understand the paltry condition of 
the contentless Protestant church. Each of the 
items on the list belongs not essentially to the 
church, except the last. They are related to esti- 
mable interests that religion creates and fosters, 
but are properly carried on outside the church. 
And this last pious talk of “simple, humble, real 
religion” is just too flat, in its setting, to reach us. 
Throughout the ages religion has been something 
else, magnificent; it is nurtured by mystical in- 
sights, metaphysical studies, glorious cultus, 
prophetic high commands, ineffable evangels, in the 
church. And we give that up in Protestantism? 
Now we try to steal away the social worker’s ex- 
cellent calling by the stupid betrayal of our holy 
vocation? It is to weep. 


A Healthy Life 


HERE IS A DIFFERENCE between a pure life 

and a healthy life, says a former physician to 
Presidents, Admiral Cary T. Grayson. He writes 
to a religious publication to correct the wrong em- 
phasis in certain Christian teaching. The distine- 
tion is good, and behind the two words “pure” and 
“healthy” lies a world of difference in religious be- 
lief. To be pure means what? Though we exalt it 
to the utmost of cleanness, chastity, and athletic 
discipline, even to asceticism, what have we? Not 
a fruit of religion; not at all. We have only the 
condition of producing the results which are the 
proof of religion. 

We say “only the condition” with measured care. 
Let us be pure, yes; but pureness is futile as a mere 
state, however void of positive sin or offense it may 
be. To transform life one must do something crea- 
tive. Achievement outward as well as inward is 
necessary to that perfectness which is holiness. 
That word means completeness, as well as health. 
In fact, the two ideas are inseparable. Christianity 
has never been able to get its followers much higher 
than pureness in their belief about life, about the 
body. Holiness is yet to be adequately taught. The 
running of the race, the striving of the game, the 
winning of the prize, in sum, the consummation of 
the healthy body and the equally healthy mind in 
some new creation, are the crowning glory of 
religion. is | 

Dr. Grayson is right. Too much we have stopped 
on Paul’s word, keeping the body under, or, as Pro- 
fessor Ballantine’s translation has it, “mastering 
and mauling” it. Paul had another idea in the 
same sentence, namely, that all of this rigorous con- 
trol and restraint was for a purpose—that he might 
be able to “stand the test”. He went about life con- 
scious of his body, but his goal was certain and his 
crown unfading. © 
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The Tragedy of the Outlander 


Ropers Row is not the best of Warwick Deeping’s novels. Far inferior 
to Sorrel and Son, neither is it the equal of Kitty, or Old Pybus. For one 


thing, it sprawls. 


Largely devoid of incident and tenuous.as to plot, the 


author has let himself go, losing himself and his readers in a veritable 
ocean of words. Yet, as a character study, it is not without authority. As 
the seemingly endless flow of verbiage continues, out of it emerges the 
personality of the hero, Dr. Christopher Hazzard, child of the people, 
undersized, lame, self-educated, by his own efforts conquering his stumbling 


blocks, climbing to eventual success. 


The little heroine, too, has her 


charm and reality. The real success of the novel, however, lies in its 
portrayal of a certain social condition. The story is a pathetic picture of 
the trials of the man who doesn’t belong. Every profession is so completely 
in the hands of the conventional that he, whose personal bearing and point 
of view are at variance with the stereotyped ways of the world, even 
though he be a genius, must perforce remain an outsider. The seats of the 
mighty are not for him. Of this tragic truth, Ropers Row is an exposition 
eloquent and searching. To the preacher it offers material for a sermon 


timely and significant. 


Natural and Supernatural 
FRANCIS A. CHRISTID 
EXPERIENCH WITH THE SUPERNATURAL IN 


EARLY CHRISTIAN TiMES. By Shirley Jackson 
Case. New York: The Century Company. $3.00. 


In his Preface, Dr. Case writes: “Why 
did the advocates of the new religion con- 
cern themselves so extensively with the 
imagery of supernaturalism? To answer 
this question is the purpose of the present 
volume.’ The question might have an off- 
hand answer by saying that the view of 
nature which has weakened belief in mi- 
raculous happenings and a throng of di- 
vine beings is modern. So, for example, 
speaking of the Jews, whom he styles “the 
great miracle race’, Case says that the 
“natural world” was to them an unknown 
conception. In the Greek society he finds 
more varied attitudes. The tendency of 
philosophy here was to reduce the domains 
of the supernatural, though Plato’s dual- 
ism really enthroned the supernatural, and 
Stoicism, with its Logos conception, was 
“a denatured supernaturalism’”. It is ob- 
vious that Dr. Case uses the term “super- 
natural” with a shifting significance. On 
the one hand, it means belief in portents, 
omens, oracles, apparition of spirits, de- 
monic possession, exorcism—all the coarser 
supernaturalism that has ceased with the 
rise of natural science. On the other 
hand, it means also for him an interpre- 
tation of the world’s course as exhibiting 
divine creation and divine control, divine 
maintenance of the state, and divine 
friendship and help for the individual in 
all the vicissitudes of life. It is regret- 
table that Dr. Case has not more sharply 
discriminated these two meanings, since 
the term “supernaturalism” by its associa- 
tion with the miraculous, becomes a term 
of opprobrium. If the Stoic conception of 
a cosmic Reason immanent in ascending 
degrees of reality is “a denatured super- 
naturalism”, so, too, is the “Power that 
makes for righteousness”, or any theistic 
interpretation of evolution, like Lloyd 
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Morgan’s Emergent Evolution by virtue of 
a divine nisus. 

In any case, does not Case discover 
“supernaturalism”’ where it need not be 
found? If from expressions of Jesus (God 
sends the rain, clothes the lily, etc.) we 
conclude that “nature, as such, was given 
no inalienable rights of her own’, what is 
the inference from Mark iv, where the 
fate of the seed is determined by the na- 
ture of the soil, or Mark iv, 28, where we 
read that the earth automatically produces 
its fruits, for example the lily? How is it 
possible to say that Christianity was the 
deadly foe of naturalism (p. 28) when it 
was unconsious of the implied issue? 
Even when the issue is raised, a modern 
man may hold that the beauty of the lily 
can be chemically explained and at the 
same time be accepted as a revelation of 
the divine source of all being. A dual 
appraisement need not be a real opposition. 

It is certain that the Book of Acts ex- 
hibits all the cruder’ supernaturalism 
which Case ascribes to the early Chris- 
tians; but we should not ignore the First 
Epistle of Clement, which is on another 
plane. It has the “supernaturalism” of 
a theistic view of the world, but not the 
other kind. When the poor man who re- 
ceives aid from the rich is told to give 
thanks to God (ch. 88), no miracle is im- 
plied. Chapter 20 is all about the stead- 
fastedness of nature—an illustration for 
Bishop Butler’s definition of “natural” as 
“stated, fixed, or settled’—and Chapter 60 
breathes a prayer of gratitude to God for 
manifesting the world’s eternal concordant 
structure. The cirele from whom such ex- 
pressions came held the most enlightened 
thought of “Nature” and it is clear that 
Christianity won the ancient world not 
only by satisfying religious needs but by 
the production, through the Apologists and 
Origen of a Christian Weltanschauung 
superior to any competitor. 

But we are finding too much fault with 
Dr. Case’s book. Granting his looser use 
of the term “supernatural”, we can only 
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be grateful for a really splendid account 
of religion in the ancient world. It offers 
a thoroughly just and sympathetic view 
of pagan religion at its best and highest. 
The contents in fact outrun the purpose 
professed in the Preface. The later chap- 
ters really reproduce the inner life of men 
who craved fellowship with a Divine 
Friend in the hard conditions of a world 
of sorrow and moral struggle and found 
that holy friendship through the deeper 
meaning of the mystery cults. Books have 
been written about the relation of Paulin- 
ism and the Mysteries. With deft sim- 
plicity and inescapable force, Case shows 
(p. 261) how Paul gave in Christian terms 
the basal idea of all mystery religions. 
The better and less conscious purpose of 
the book is to show how Christianity satis- 
fied all human needs, apart from the rel- 
ativity of the imagery employed. 


Half Patriot, Half Traitor 


Eran ALLEN. By John Pell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

We do not know if this is Mr. Pell’s 
first venture into the realm of biography, 
but we do know that he has written a 
most interesting book. His portrait of 
Vermont’s Revolutionary hero is painted 
with vigor, originality, and power. He 
has been happy in his choice of a subject. 
Most people know nothing concerning 
BHthan Allen save that he captured ‘Ti- 
conderoga, “in the name of the great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress”. 
But of how he did it, who and what he 
was, the part he played in subsequent 
years, they have not the faintest idea. 
To all such, this work will come as an 
amazing revelation. It unfolds a story 
which, for its elements of surprise, dra- 
matie qualities, and bearing upon a 
chapter of American history little known, 
is unprecedented in our annals. For one 
thing, Mr. Pell makes come alive a char- 
acter picturesque in the extreme. Ethan 
Allen was part shrewd business man, part 
patriot, part traitor, part pirate, and all 
radical. Born of good English farming 
stock, in Litchfield, Conn., in 1738, “a 
precocious, mercurial boy with a _ bold, 
open manner and a strange thirst for 
knowledge”, his life from the first was 
one of turmoil. Those were the days when 
colonists were pushing northwards into 
the wilderness. Land speculation was in 
the air. The region lying in what is now 
Southern Vermont was being settled; 
quantities of real estate were bought and 
sold. Furthermore, the newcomers found 
themselves in the thick of a controversy 
that would not down and only grew 
greater with the passing years. This part 
of New England was claimed by both 
New Hampshire and New York, the issue 
being vigorously debated, even by force of 
arms. Finding himself in the thick of the 
conflict, young Allen enlisted in the cause 
of New Hampshire, raised a band of 
farmers, the nucleus of the famous Green 
Mountain Boys, and proceeded to carry 
on a guerrilla warfare against his New 
York neighbors which lasted for many 
years. At the same time he speculated 
in real estate, promoting land companies 
which came into possession of vast areas 
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of territory; while his restless, energetic 
mind busied itself with investigations into 
the foundations of current religious be- 
liefs, with the result that he became an 
out-and-out free thinker. The outbreak of 
the Revolution offered added opportunities 
for his restless energies. Not long after 
the Ticonderoga exploit, he was taken 
prisoner and carried to England, where 
he remained for two years, when he was 
brought back to this country and ex- 
changed. Then followed the most amaz- 
ing chapters in his entire career. A born 
leader, an incorrigible rebel, on his re- 
lease he proceeded to play a double game 
which, but for his political skill, might 
well have revealed him as an arrant 
traitor to the American cause. Through- 
out the Revolution, and long afterwards, 
Vermont was a thorn in the side of the 
colonists, maintaining the status of an 
independent republic. The Vermonters’ 
sectional resentments and desire for in- 
dependence Ethan kept alive, fanning the 
flames of the old quarrel with their neigh- 
bors, playing the colonist interests against 
those of the British, negotiating, now with 
Washington, now with Haldimand, the 
Hnglish commander, with such skill, that, 
throughout the war, the Green Mountain 
State became a no man’s land, entirely 
free from hostilities. Even after the sur- 
render at Yorktown, this surprising state 
of things continued, Vermont not being 
admitted to the Union until 1794. Yor 
this situation, Ethan Allen was respon- 
sible more than any other individual. ‘To 
his picturesque personality, crammed with 
incidents, mot all of them creditable, Mr. 
Pell does full justice. Upon his pages, 
the man, busy, restless, occupied with 
money-making, politics, war, the writing 
of pamphlets dealing with law and radical 
theology, rugged, brave, a leader relent- 
less and always autocratic, becomes a 
vital presence. Written in a style terse, 
incisive, graphic, often humorous, this 
‘book is a valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can biography. A.R. H. 


Inspiring 

THe MaArcH or Lire. By Elizabeth H. 
Dewart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.75. 

This small book is nothing less than a 
spiritual thriller. Even the more intelli- 
gent among us have moments when we 
weary of detective stories. In any case, 
the supply runs short. Mr. Edgar Wal- 
lace’s factory cannot turn them out more 
than once a week. The hour may strike 
when we are shot through by a suspicion 
that our interest in detecting crime is a 
phantom substitute for our desire to track 
a divine self. Then take this book—but 
not to bed, for it may kindle your eyes 
and not fill them with sleep. No longer 
than the shortest novel, you can read it 
more than once. With an astonishing 
speed, clarity, and compression, it recounts 
the history of the universe, the evolution 
of man, and the stir of spirit. And Mrs. 
Dewart beautifully contrives to make 
prayer as indubitable as the primordial 
slime, the Divinity within as valid as the 
stars. Time was when pious parents read 
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chapters of the Bible to their assembled 
families. Failing that, let them read aloud 
chapters of this rich and modest book. 
It will prove better than the bloody ex- 
ploits of Joshua, weave a stronger bond 
than common fanaticisms about football. 
The schoolboy will listen as to a tale of 
audacious adventures, and the oldest per- 
son, nodding by the fire, will hear the 
beat of “the drums of the Immortal in 
the darkness of this world”. 
Vv. 0. P. 


“The Darkness Deepens” 


PROCESS AND REALITY. By Alfred N. White- 
head. New York: The Macmillan Oompany. 
$4.50. 

It takes a deal of courage to acknowl- 
edge the impression which this book has 
made upon the reviewer’s mind. The sub- 
title is An Hssay on Cosmology. The book 
is composed of the Gifford lectures in the 
University of Edinburgh, 1927-28. The 
preface and the first few pages are promis- 
ing. The author tells us that the lectures 
are based upon a recurrence to that phase 
of philosophic thought which began with 
Descartes and ended with Hume, and that 
each of his main positions has behind it 
the express authority of some supreme 
master of thought, such as Plato, Aris- 
totle, Descartes, Locke, Hume, or Kaut. 
The scheme is definitely pre-Kantian. 
One of the purposes is to construct a sys- 
tem of ideas which will bring the exs- 
thetic, moral, and religious interests into 
relation with those concepts of the world 
which have their origin in natural science. 
Professor Whitehead is convinced that 
the age of mere criticism has passed and 
that the time for a more sustained effort 
of constructive thought has come. 

The author calls his view the philosophy 
of organism, and his general conception 
of philosophy inspires the reader with 
hope. He tells us, for instance, that. the 
elucidation of immediate experience is the 
sole justification for any thought, that the 
study of philosophy is a voyage toward 
the larger generalities, one aim of phi- 
losophy being to challenge the half-truths 
constituting the scientific first principles. 
It is made clear that there are no un- 
related facts, but that every proposition 
refers to a universe exhibiting some gen- 
eral, systematic, metaphysical character. 
Philosophy attempts to fuse religion and 


science into one rational scheme of 
thought. It tries to weld imagination and 
common sense into a_ restraint upon 


specialists and also into an enlargement 
of their imaginations. It does not, as 
many suppose, try to explain the concrete 
by the abstract. What it attempts is the 
reverse. This is what gives Platonic phi- 
losophy its abiding appeal. It seeks the 
forms in the facts. Indeed, Professor 
Whitehead says that “the safest general 
characterization of the European phi- 
losophical tradition is that it consists of a 
series of footnotes to Plato”. In confess- 
ing that the train of thought in these 
lectures is Platonic, he says that he is 
doing no more than expressing the hope 
that it falls within the European tradition. 

The work consists of five parts. The 
first presents the specific scheme. The 
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second consists of discussions and appli- 
cations. The third sets forth the theory 
of prehension, the’ fourth the theory of 
extension, while the final interpretation 
is explained in Part Five. Of these, Part 
One, though offering a certain difficulty 
to the reader, is intelligible; that is, after 
several readings, some light begins to 
shine through the pages. In Part Two, 
there are some pages that convey an idea. 
One gets a glimmer of what the author 
means; but even in this section the fog 
thickens and the gloom becomes darker. 
In Parts Three and Four we have Cim- 
merian darkness. The brief interpreta- 
tion with which the book closes contains 
some sentences that suggest profound 
meanings. But the body of the book is 
more than merely difficult. The trouble 
is not solely with technical expressions 
and words used in strange senses. The 
reader, at first, of course, feels that the 
fault is his own. He recognizes that a 
man may be a profound thinker and yet 
have very little of the beautiful clarity 
of Hume. His language may be even more 
pedantic than Kant’s, and yet he might 
haye something important to say. Still, 
the presumption is against the reader and 
for the author. There is nothing, then, 
but to grapple with the difficulties, return- 
ing to the attack again and again in the 
hope that through persistence an under- 
standing may be arrived at. But as one 
plows through hundreds of pages of seem- 
ingly meaningless sentences the dreadful 
doubt, which will not down, suggests it- 
self—that possibly the eminent author 
did not himself have a clear idea of what 
he wanted to say, that the obscurity is 
in the author’s and not in the reader’s 
mind. As has been said, it takes some 
courage to make this avowal; but surely 
a book on philosophy ought to be intelli- 
gible to men whose main business is with 
philosophy, and the reviewer’ looks 
forward with great interest to what others 
will have to say of their experience with 
this book. The author may be a Moses 
of philosophic thought; but if so, he is 
inarticulate and sadly needs the services 
of an eloquent Aaron to make him intelli- 
gible to contemporary thinkers. 
G. B.D. 


Mission Study To-day 


WAYS oF SHARING WITH OTHER TaitHs. By 
Daniel J. Fleming. New York: Association 
Press. Oloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25. 

THE MISSIONARY EDUCATION OF INTERMEDI- 
ATES. By Mabel Gardner Kerschner. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. $1.00. 

Five MISSIONARY Lives. A Study for High 
School Boys and Girls. By T. H. P. Sailer. 
New York: Missionary Education Movement. 
Fifteen cents. 

These three significant books on mis- 
sions all emanate from Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, or its environs. 
Professor Fleming is a professor there. 
Mrs. Kerschner is a graduate of Teachers’ 
College, the wife of a Union graduate. 
Professor Sailer is of Teachers’ College 
and the Presbyterian boards. To begin 
with the smallest of these books, Pro- 
fessor Sailer gives study outlines for the 
lives of Livingstone, Mary Slessor, Dr. 
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Theodore Pennell, Jacob Riis, and Booker 
Tl’. Washington. If we are to follow heroes 
and leaders, we could hardly do better 
than to study these five, who in darkest 
Africa, or darkest America, pushed out 
the boundaries of the republic of God. 
The book for intermediates, or ado- 
lescents, has a chapter on the character- 
istics of this group, and then proceeds to 
give ways of teaching appreciation of 
others, such as friendly contacts, activi- 
ties of various kinds, reading, drama, play, 
observation, discussion, and handwork. 
There is also a valuable chapter on wor- 
ship and another on giving. The bibli- 
ographies given are especially good. A 
sane and reasonable spirit makes this a 
book to be commended to teachers. Pxo- 
fessor Fleming is well fitted to give ad- 
yice on missionary matters for he was 
for several years in India and be has 
been a professor of missions at Union 
since 1915. The crucial question seems to 
be, Is it ethical to try to change anyone’s 
religion? We should answer in yarious 
ways. But if we answer, Yes, we are 
still at sea as regards method. Methods 
vary all the way from active warfare to 
a common sharing of what is best in each 
religion. No missionary effort which vio- 
lates the personality of the native reli- 
gionist is any longer tolerable. Professor 
Fleming does not pretend to answer all 
the questions he raises, but gives the vari- 
ous possible solutions and leaves the 
reader to form his own conclusions. When 
the modern man comes in contact with 
the noble teachings of otter religions and 
the rich products of other cultures, he 
wonders if the world would not be poorer 
if all these were wiped out and the whole 
race should become like those who live 
under Western civilization. China’s bad 
smells and India’s unrest and caste may 
be the products of climate and race, and 
not of their religions. We could ill spare 
Chinese art and India’s thought. Perhaps 
Gandhi is the most significant human liv- 
ing to-day. Are we as sure as we once 
were that Jesus is the only name whereby 
we must be saved? These are some of the 
thoughts a perusal of this significant book 
raises. It is commended to all who wish 
fresh hints on methods of spreading and 
sharing their faith. E. F. 


The Source of Conduct 


Wuy We Do As We Do. By JB. 
Vegarden. Boston: The Gorham Press. 


TTollis 
$1.50. 

The Unitarian minister of Hopedale is 
not one of those who stop reading the day 
after ordination. As a college student he 
was a disciple of MacDougall. In later 
years he took postgraduate work in psy- 
chology and took up with the theories of 
W. C. Thomas. In the years since then 
he has gone on with his psychological 
studies, ever testing by his own homely 
experiences as a minister and the father 
of a family the theories of his chosen 
author. In this book, presented, in a very 
readable and at times colloquial style, we 
have a clear presentation of Thomas's 
theory that man is not a bundle of in- 
stincts, but is a person moved mightily 
by four fundamental wishes: the wish for 
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new experience, the wish for security, the 
wish for recognition, the wish for re- 
sponse. This reviewer is in no position to 
take sides in the war of the psychologists ; 
but he can say that he finds a lot of com- 
mon sense in this Thomas variety, par- 
ticularly as Mr. Tegarden points out to us 
that, in this view, man is not always 
necessarily at the mercy of the four 
wishes, but may reach the point in the 
development of his soul where sometimes 
thought may govern the wishes. The 
amount of concrete illustration in this 
book will make it of some value to the 
preacher on the lookout for personal expe- 
riences; and it is barely possible we have 
here a theory of human behavior that may 
aid us in working out rational religious 
conduct. Welcome to Mr. Tegarden to the 
list of preacher authors and thinkers! 
J Cube 


“Walt” 


WALT WHITMAN: A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY WITH 
REMINISCENCES. By Harrison S. Morris. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $1.50. 

Mr. Morris is an enthusiastic admirer 
of the author of Leaves of Grass. His 
narrative of the life of Walt Whitman, 
written in language terse, yet polished 
and imaginative, is somewhat weakened 
by its persistent tone of unqualified praise. 
To the defects in Whitman’s verse he is 
consistently blind, while its good quali- 
ties, and those of its author, are lauded 
to the skies. Nevertheless, the apprecia- 
tion has its good points. It is interesting 
throughout, and it paints a vivid portrait 
of the Good Gray Poet, “sounding his 


barbaric yawp over the roofs of the 
world”. The direct antithesis of a recent 


Atlantic article, which held that Whitman 
was an unconscionable poseur, it is not 
without its elements of truth. The most 
yaluable portion of this little book, how- 
eyer, is that which preserves Mr. Morris’s 
own recollections of Whitman. These are 
a real contribution. A.B. H. 


Harvest 


THE HARP or Lire. By Denis A. 
Boston: Carrollton Publishing Co. $2.00. 

Mr. McCarthy has long been known 
among poetry-lovers as one of the most 
gifted of our minor poets. His verse is 
musical, imaginative, colorful, appealing. 
Simple, unassuming, it has a_ singing 
quality not often found in the poetry of 
to-day. Manifestly spontaneous, its lilt- 
ing measures suggest the thrush, “who 
tells his story from the orchard bough”, 
At the same time, the author is always 
the Irishman, a genuine mystic, beholding 
earth appareled in celestial light. A de- 
yout Roman Catholic, as well as a loyal 
citizen of his adopted country, a portion 
of his verses are either definitely religious, 
or inspired by various patriotic occasions. 
From five books of his poetry, previously 
published and now long out of print, Mr. 
McCarthy has collected the richest fruit- 
age of his gifts into a single volume. It 
it well worth owning. The charm of its 
contents is well-nigh irresistible. 

A. R. H. 
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Autobiographic Fiction 
THE GATE oF LIFE. By Reuben Nordsten. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. $2.00. 
On the last page of this book are to be 
found words which might very well occur 
on the first page: 
THE GATE OFr LIFE 
An Autobiography with a 
Discovery 
by 
HOMER WELLMAN 


Tale of Glorious 


This glorious discovery, Homer explains 
to his wife, is that “life in itself is essen- 
tially one continuous principle, and we 
are entering through the gate of it when- 
ever we come to understand that prin- 
ciple, and realize the meaning of our 
destiny—when our consciousness becomes 
aware of our relationship to God and our 
divine inheritance”. I think there is little 
doubt that Mr. Nordsten himself expe- 
rienced the spiritual turnings and twist- 
ings that go to make up a large part of 
the book. As he has Homer say, “The 
incidents of my personal life will play a 
subordinate part”, one is led to believe 
that: the spectacular bits, like the becom- 
ing a millionaire only to lose every cent, 
were fictitious—to allow the use of the 
term “novel”. The life here described is 
not an ordinary one, but one all too often 
duplicated. A boy is brought up by or- 
thodox foster-parents who try to beat reli- 
gion into him. He becomes an agnostic 
and a Mammon worshiper; but at least, 
through the death of his daughter and the 
refinding of his first love, he emerges 
triumphant at the Gate of Life. The im- 
plication is that he becomes a Unitarian, 
but it is not stated in just those words. 
There is no question that Mr. Nordsten 
has a message, but should he have under- 
taken to write it himself? This reader 
is inclined to recommend a ghost wrifer, 
or further study of composition. 
H. M. P. 


Books Received 


PINWHEEL PuzzLES. By Abraham H. Sakier. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.35. 
An ingenious development of the crossword 
puzzle. Even if it is not altogether an im- 
provement on the original scheme, it is 
original. and brain-teasing. 


THE PRINCESS OF THE FALLEN CASTLE, A 
Drama in Four Acts. By Leon Shant. Trans- 
lated by Hagop  Baytarian. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House. $1.50. Trans- 
lation of the best-known work of a living 
Armenian playwright. 


THe Bow IN THE CLOUDS. 
Stout. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.25. Essays dealing with various 
phases of spiritual experience. 


By Eudora Belle 


THe KIND OF GIRL A MAN SHOULD Marry; 
or, THE MARKS OF A Perrecr MAN. By Ruth 
M. Brown. Boston: The Christopher Publish- 
ing House. $1.25. 


MeMOIRS OF LEONORA CHRISTINA, DAUGHTER 
or CHRISTIAN IV of DENMARK. Translated by 
¥. E, Bunnett. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $5.00. Volume II in “The Back- 
ground of History” Series. The autoblography 
of a seventeenth-century Danish princess Im- 
prisoned for twenty-two years for her husband's 
political crimes. An interesting human docu- 
ment. 
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On an early morning on the second of 
February on a certain year—what year 
will not be told for fear that your toes 
might get cold—Mother Woodchuck called 
her brood about her. 
| “Now Children Chuck”, said Mother 
i Woodchuck, ‘‘we have been safely housed 
| through a long winter, we have been 
warm, and, thanks to Farmer Green’s 
good root-crops, well fed.” 

: “Thanks to you, Farmer Green”, said 
the little Woodchucks in chorus. “Did 
you not say, Mother Woodchuck, that we 


should always be thankful?’ 
! “Well”, said Mother Woodchuck with a 
humorous twinkle in her eye, “I do not 
know whether Farmer Green would say 
‘You are welcome’, or not, but it is never 
amiss to be grateful and polite.” Mother 
Woodchuck did not tell her children that 
Farmer Green had given the family of 
Woodchuck the unflattering name of 
| Ground Hog because of those very root- 
i eating habits that made the little ones 
! so round and fat. 
| ‘Did you call us together to remind us 
} that it is well to be grateful and polite?” 
i asked the youngest of the Children Chuck. 
| “No”, said Mother Woodchuck, “I called 
you to say that it is time one of you 
j went out of the Home-Hole and looked at 
the Weather.” 
i ‘The Weather?” 

“Took at the Weather?” 

“Where is the Weather?’ 

“What is the Weather?” 
Children Chuck in a breath. 

“When you return to the Home-Hole, 
tell me what you saw and how you felt 
when on the Outside and I will tell you 
all about the Weather’, promised Mother 
Woodchuck. “Now which of you four 
wishes to go out of the Home-Hole? Do 
not all speak at once.” 

Not one spoke. Each little Woodchuck 
nudged the next one. It was no small 
thing to venture, just one alone, from the 
tight little Hole underground which was 
the only home and the only world that 
the Children Chuck had ever known. The 
whispers among the little Woodchucks 
ran thus: 

“You go, Rooter!” 

“Go yourself, Scooter!” 

“Let Grizzly go.” 

“Let Frizzly Chuck-Chuck go!” 

“T shall decide which one of you to 
send”, asserted Mother Woodchuck. “I 
will send the oldest one. I will send 
Chuck-Chuck.” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” said every Child Chuck, 
except the oldest one. “Let Chuck- 
Chuck go!” 

So the oldest of the Children Chuck, 
‘ in truth nothing loath, for he was of an 
adventurous spirit, went to be tidied up 
for the trip Outside. 
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Mother Woodchuck smoothed his hair, 
patted down his coat, saw that his fur 
cap came well down and his fur mittens 
were on tight, and then she herself went 
with him through the passages, even to 
the door of the Home-Hole. 

There the Mother admonished him: “Go 
where you please, stay as long as you 
wish, only when you return be sure to 
tell me what you saw, and I will tell you 
all about the Weather and what the 
Weather will be.” 

Little Chuck-Chuck was a bit timid at 
first. His eyes had to accustom them- 
selves to the light, for they knew only the 
soft darkness of his warm home. He had 
to grow accustomed to being alone, for 
he had been all his life curled and cuddled 
up with the Children Chuck. 

While Chuck-Chuck was wondering if 
he could stand being alone a minute 
longer, he saw quite suddenly something 
just like himself. 

For a moment he thought one of the 
Children Chuck had followed him out of 
the Home-Hole, so exactly like any one 
of the Chucks did this little creature 
beside him look. But, no! He could now 
put a paw on the little creature, and, 
though he looked so like a Chuck, he did 
not feel like a Chuck, not soft and furry 
as little Chucks feel when they tumble in 
play one over the other. 

Chuck-Chuck jumped to one side. The 
little creature jumped to one side. Chuck- 
Chuck leaped to the other side. The little 
unknown one leaped just as he did. Chuck- 
Chuck scurried forward, and the little 
creature scurried with him. Chuck-Chuck 
scrambled backward, and the funny one 
scrambled backward. It was no use try- 
ing to get away from that little comrade, 
so Chuck-Chuck just stood still and gazed 
at him. The other fellow stood still just 
as Chuck-Chuck did. Now Chuck-Chuck 
noted the difference between this creature 
so like his little brother Chucks in the 
Home-Hole. The stranger was not grizzled 
gray, he was black all over. He lacked 
the sparkling eyes of the Woodchuck 
Family. Solike. Sounlike. Chuck-Chuck 
thought it quite time to lose the close 
company of this small stranger, so he ran 
round and round in a circle as fast as he 
could. But the little fellow ran as fast. 
Woodchuck darted in a_ straight line, 
whirled suddenly, only to find that the 
little follower was with him still! 

Little Chuck-Chuck’s dart and whirl had 
brought him close to the door of the Home- 
Hole, and joyfully he saw Mother Wood- 
chuck and all the little Chucks gathered 
there to watch him. ‘ 

Chuck-Chuck made a dash for the en- 
trance of the Home-Hole. The little 
stranger was right beside him till he 
reached the familiar darkness of the Hole, 
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and then he vanished as into thin air. 

Little Woodchuck, as soon as he could 
get his breath after all his capers, asked: 
“Mother, did you see him? Who was he? 
What was he?” 

“IT saw him.” 

“We saw him!” echoed the Children 
Chuck. 


“The little fellow 


who followed me 
everywhere”, said Chuck-Chuck indig- 
nantly. ‘He did everything that I did. 


The little Copy-Chuck !” 

“IT saw him”, declared Mother Wood- 
chuck, shaking her wise old head. “I saw 
him. You need not tell me anything else 
that you saw Outside, Chuck-Chuck. I 
know.” 

“Now cannot we go Outside, too?” 
pleaded the Children Chuck, emboldened 
by their Brother’s venture and safe 
return. 

“Hush—’sh-’sh-’sh! No, 
bade Mother Woodchuck. 

“But”, argued the most persistent Child 
Chuck, “you told us, when Chuck-Chuck 
was Outside on his adventure, that last 
year on this very day, when Big Brother 
of the other brood was Outside, he found 
a day that was drear and dark and cold, 
and when he returned you opened the 
door of Home-Hole and let all the Chuck 


no, no!” for- 


Petition 


Give me the gift of laughter, oh, I pray, 
Though tears should hover near; 
Give me the gift of laughter for each 

day— 
Laughter to cast out fear. 


With hope to greet the coming of each 
dawn, 
And faith that never dies, , 
Give me the gift of laughter, 
pray— 
Laughter instead of sighs. 
—Blizabeth Davis Richards. 


oh, 5 


Sentence Sermon 


He that soweth bountifully shal! reap 
also bountifully—2 Cor. ix. 6. 


Children of that other brood go out, any 
and every way they wanted to go. You 
told us that all went Outside and found 
good rooting.” 

“IT know”, said Mother Woodchuck. “I 
know. It happens one way one year and 
another way another year. Come now, 
get into your places and lie very still for 
a long six weeks’ nap, and I will tell you 
how things are while I prepare a good 
meal that will last the family a long 
time.” 

The Children Chuck lay as still as they 


could after such a long waking spell, 
while Mother Woodchuck sat preparing 


what was left of the roots from Farmer 
Green’s fields. As she worked, she asked: 
“Do you remember seeing the little black 
fellow so like and so unlike yourselves, 


who followed your brother Chuck so 
closely ?” 
“Yes”, answered the Chuck Children, 


together. 

“That was not a real, living, rooting 
creature, such as we are. Only in shape 
and in motion is it like ourselves. It has 
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no thickness, no fur, it knows no heat, 
no cold, no hunger, no filling up with good 
food. It is a Shadow.” 

“A shadow?” asked the Chuck Children. 

“What a lively thing a Shadow is”, 
murmured Chuck-Chuck. 

“Your Shadow would be”, assented 
Mother Woodchuck with a smile. ‘‘Every- 
thing that lives has a Shadow, but no 
Shadow can show itself without sunshine.” 

“Sunshine?” 

“Shadow.” 

“Sunshine and —” 

“Shadow?” 

The Children Chuck winked and blinked 
as they said those words. They were 
hearing of things altogether new to them. 
Shadow. Sunshine. 

“T knew”, continued Mother Woodchuck 
impressively, “that if Son Chuck-Chuck, 
when he ventured forth to-day to the Out- 
side, should find Sunshine and should see 
his Shadow, that that would be a sure 
sign that Spring was yet a long way off. 
You saw your Shadow, Son Chuck- 
Chuck?” : 
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“Indeed I did. That Shadow chased me 
right to the Home-Hole door.” 

“So I saw”, said Mother Woodchuck. 

“So saw we!” said all the Chuck 
Children. 

“So, so”, said Mother Woodchuck sooth- 
ingly to the still excited Children Chuck. 
“Last year when Big Brother of the other 
brood went Outside he found no Sunshine 
and no Shadow. So then I knew that was 
a sure sign that Spring was near, was in- 
deed here. Therefore I opened up the door 
of the Home-Hole for any and all Children 
Chuck of the other brood to go anywhere 
and everywhere they would. But now to 
you, Children Chuck, I say, Sleep-sleep- 
sleep-sleep. Six weeks later you, too, may 
perhaps all go Outside and fare forth 
wherever you choose. But now it is for 
you, Sleep-sleep-sleep-sleep.” 

Almost before Mother Woodchuck had 
finished speaking, the eyes of all the Chil- 
dren Chuck had closed for another long 
nap, and Mother Woodchuck herself was 
nodding. 


[All rights reserved] 


Benny’s Birthday Present 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


Four or five days before Benny’s birth- 
day his father said to him: “Your birthday 
present came early this year, Benny. I 


bought it this morning and have just 
brought it home. Go and look behind the 
garage.” a 


Benny had that minute come in from 
afternoon games with his little playmates, 
and off he rushed again. Out behind the 
garage,—what a queer place for a birthday 
present! Why, there was nothing out 
there but a patch of short green grass, 
some weeds, and two tall red hollyhocks. 
What could it be? Benny’s legs flew over 
the ground. There it was,—a neat hutch 
and the cunningest brown rabbit inside. 
Benny clapped his hands and jumped up 
and down. Then he dropped on his hands 
and knees and put his face up close to the 
bars of the hutch. 

“How do you like it?” asked Daddy who 
had followed him. 

“Oh, Daddy, Daddy !” 

The rabbit hopped toward him, held up 
her long ears and listened, hopped again, 
and then sat up working her long nose 
close to Benny. The little boy pulled clover 
leaves and she nibbled them out of his 
hand. Daddy took a carrot out of his coat 
pocket, opened his jacknife, and cut off 
several pieces. Benny fed her those. 

“You must learn what she eats and how 
to feed her sometimes yourself’, said 
Daddy. “I will show you and tell you 
what foods she likes. And always give 
her a dish of good, fresh, drinking water 
every day.” 

Benny liked caring for his pet. One day 
they built a wire yard around the hutch 
for the pet rabbit to run in. Benny held 
the stakes while Daddy hammered them in 
with the ax; then he held the can of 
staples while Daddy tacked on the wire 
netting. 

The morning of Benny’s birthday came. 
He woke early. He wished it was time to 


go downstairs. What was he going to get 
for his birthday? 'Then he remembered. 
Why, he had it now,—his pet rabbit. So 
there wouldn’t be any parcel tied up in 
colored ribbon on his chair or beside his 
plate at breakfast. But Benny smiled to 
himself, because the rabbit was lots of fun. 
When Benny held out a leaf of lettuce she 
would sit up on her hind legs, turn down 
her forepaws, and stretch to reach it. 

“Time to get up, Benny!” It was Mother 
at the foot of the stairs. A minute later 
he heard her putting dishes on the table 
in the dining room. 

After breakfast was over and Daddy had 
gone down town to work, Benny went out 
to see his rabbit. She liked her kind owner 
and always hopped out of her hutch to 
meet him. What was that pile of 
scratched-up earth in the corner of the 
yard? It had been there yesterday and 
day before. It always looked fresh and 
moist. 

Benny reached his hand inside the wire 
and brushed away the little mound of dirt. 
There was a hole underneath that seemed 
to go down deep. Benny ran his arm down. 
His fingers touched something furry and 
soft,—a nest of warm little rabbits! 

So Benny had a present on his birthday 
after all! He ran into the house to tell 
Mother and she brought out a_ basket. 
Benny held it while she moved the wire 
aside and dug down deep with the garden 
spade. Five of them! They were almost 
naked and the mother rabbit had wrapped 
each in soft, warm down plucked from her 
own breast. Benny lifted each one care- 
fully and laid it in the basket, still 
wrapped in its warm blanket, and laid a 
cloth over them. 

When her babies came, the rabbit had 
hidden them away in the nest she had 
made underground. All day she played 
about as usual and did not appear to notice 
the little heap of earth in the corner but 
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after dark, after everyone was in bed, she 
must have scratched open the hole that 
was the door down to her nest, and spent 
the night with her little ones, always 
being careful to be up and have the en- 
trance closed before anyone was awake. 

Benny threw in some hay and Mother 
brought some bits of soft cloth for the rab- 
bit to make a nest inside her hutch. When 
she had fixed it nicely in one corner Benny 
laid the tiny bunnies in it. After that she 
had them with her all day long and before 
many weeks, she had learned that neither 
Benny nor his little friends would ever 
harm them and that she need never again 
hide her nest. 

[All rights reserved] 


Arctic Myths 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Arctic explorer, 
says the general belief that the polar 
regions are eternally covered with ice and 
snow is a myth which should be corrected. 

“A hundred miles after I had passed the 
Arctic Circle’, he says, “the temperature 
was over eighty degrees. The Eskimos 
were standing at the river edges, perspir- 
ing and wagging bandanna handkerchiefs 
around their heads to keep the mosquitoes 
and flies away.” 

Close to the North Pole itself, Stefans- 
son found the snowfall “extremely light 
and many times less than in the north 
of Scotland”. 

The explorer punctures the myth that 
Eskimos live in snow houses. “Out of 
14,700 Eskimos in Greenland”, he says, 
“fewer than 300 have ever seen a snow 
house’. : 

Another myth is that most of the vegeta- 
tion of the Far North consists of mosses 
and lichens. ‘As a matter of fact”, says 
Stefansson, “on the north coast of the 
northernmost island of the world can be 
found 1,200 specimens of flowers, including 
primroses, daisies, and bluebells, along 
with thirty varieties of ferns”. 


Animals and Plants 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, noted 
Hindu scientist, recently demonstrated in 
Caleutta his theory that the hearts of 
animals and plants respond identically to 
stimuli. When an electric current was 
sent, from left to right, into the main 
nerve of a frog, the left leg moved slightly 
upward. When the current was reversed, 
the right leg responded in the same man- 
ner. Sir Jagadish next applied the cur- 
rent to the stalk of a plant, and imme- 
diately the leaves reacted in the same 
manner. Spectators were especially in- 
terested in the experiment when the 
scientist connected the plant and frog and 
caused them to respond simultaneously to 
the currents applied. 


Electron Defined 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in a recent address 
on the relationship between religion and 
science, thus defined “electron” for the 
benefit of the unscientific. “The electron”, 
he says, “is the lost collar button of the 
universe. We know that the ‘electron’ is 
in space, but we cannot exactly locate it. 
It is like a collar button which we know 
is in the room, and even under the dress- 
ing-table, but we cannot locate the thing.” 
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Sixty Million Unchurched 


Is field for Unitarian advertising, says Clinton F. Wilding 
at Metropolitan Conference 


NSWERING the question “should the 
Church Advertise?’ Clinton F. Wild- 

ing, advertising expert, said at the annual 
meeting of the Metropolitan Conference, 
January 26, that for Unitarians the mar- 
ket was the sixty million unchurched 
people in this country. Sessions of the 
Conference were held at the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York City. Mr. 
Wilding pointed out that there was little 
advertising value, particularly for the un- 
ehurehed, in the conventional form of 
church advertising. The best type is what 


we ordinarily refer to as “selling copy”. 


This statement was well supported by the 
results of the ten weeks’ experimental ad- 
vertising of the Conference. The principal 
suggestion Mr. Wilding made was that 
chureh advertising in newspapers must 
interpret the relation between religion and 
work, play and social life. . 

Following Myr. Wilding’s talk, the at- 
tendants at the Conference divided to at- 
tend group conferences for ministers and 
trustees, young people, Alliance members, 
and religious education workers. These con- 
ferences are becoming increasingly more 
important in the successful execution of 
the practical and detail work of the 
churches, 

At the evening session the audience was 
addressed by Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
newly elected secretary of the Western 
Conference. Mr. Bragg was followed by 
Dr. Gustav F. Beck, director of the Labor 
Temple School, New York City, who spoke 
on “Unitarianism—and the Next Step”. 
Mr. Bragg pointed out that, although there 
were prophets of despair in the liberal 
household of faith, this may be traced to 
the element of doubt that always comes 
when we are enlarging our horizons. In 
the end we shall come to a broader and 
more significant religion. Dr. Beck used 
Professor Krutch’s book, “The Modern 
Temper”, for the basis of his address. Dr. 
Beck expressed the belief that humanism 
-—the humanism that includes literature, 
and all phases of humanism—was not par- 
ticularly fitted to provide its followers 
with what he referred to as survival value. 

R, ©. Neuendorffer, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Conference, presented a reso- 
lution on the death of two of the active 
Unitarian laymen of the district, Charles K. 
Oyington and Robert Lynn Cox. The reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 

The business meeting of the session 


adopted a new Constitution and elected 


the following officers for 1930: Charles 
Bolte, president for a second term; R. C. 
Neuendorffer, Joseph Allen, and W. H. 
Stroh, vice-presidents ; Rev. Hubert Wright, 
secretary; and Jenkin Hockert, treasurer. 
In his annual message, Mr. Bolte reviewed 
the work of the year and pointed to the 
objectives for the coming year, namely, a 
closer co-ordination of the objectives of 
the churches of the Conference, special 
upon religious education, further 


support of the work of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship, and a continuation on a larger 
scale of the publicity work of the Con- 
ference. 

There were present at this Conference 
representatives from the Joseph Priestley 
Conference, also Rev. Robert S. Miller of 
Lancaster, Pa.,; Mr. Bragg of the Western 
Conference, Miss Sarah Comins of the 
Joint Student Committee, and Dr. Joseph 
Artman of the Religious Education 
Association. K. E. W. 


Hosmer Memorial Organ Fund 


Additional gifts to the Hosmer Memo- 
rial Organ fund in the First Parish 
Chureh in Framingham are hereby grate- 
fully acknowledged as follows: 


Previously acknowledged...............- $1,002.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lanning.......... 500.00 


George W. Wigglesworth.............00- 106.00 
UMS Soe cba, ISOLG's » steveiciese:s(siatelespial salabertepeiate 100.00 
Bemry DE SHADE iis ois yo eo annie  wisioisieln « 100.00 
Mrs. Allen G. Freeman...........ssee00% 100.00 
Miss Alicea Tapley, jis... c..« einetemiere «ele 50.00 
Mrs AMER SLOLET «<5 < sis «sos 0 4 ee teenerennUet) 50.00 
Miss Winifred A, Storer...........+eee06 25.00 
IMPS POSED MEY. o/eieie-a.s slolsie @ on oo eramieetatatehe 25.00 
Mins OW yllaein Tel. WERY OM. '3:5.</0i010:6) »eyelotanenslensinns 25.00 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis (additional) 25.00 
Mrs. Al Royss i. vis. oats 10.00 
Mrs. Carrie Gale Chapin 10.00 
SSIWVicamiciniciskete's ts.aie uelsiarentie « 10.00 
SUPA LLG) 5-.ste o a\'e: eel. nve 6 'o'inze ieteratereteal atelle en 5.00 
IN TSO A Ge OCR ho Acro COOoec 1.00 

$2,138.00 


It is hoped that friends and admirers 
of Dr. Hosmer will join with those who 
have already given to insure this per- 
manent and appropriate memorial in the 
Chureh of his native town. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to the Rev. Ralph H. 
Baldwin, 154 Maynard road, Framingham 
Center, Mass., and will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
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Rev. McKarl Nielsen Protests 
Banning Negro Tennis Players 
Rey. McKarl Nielsen, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Flushing, L.L., 
has sent a formal protest to the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association against 
the exclusion of two Flushing Negroes 
from the national junior indoor tennis 
tournament because they are Negroes, be- 
lieving that he represents the sentiment 
of not only his chureh but of Unitarian 
churches everywhere. He says, in part, 
as quoted by The New York Journal: 
“This action, taken by a social club, 
might be understood as mere snobbery. 
Even were it south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, this action could be understood 
as narrow and stupid race prejudice. 
Banning two expert players from a tourna- 
ment because of their color, and this from 
an organization calling itself a national 
one, can only be understood as deliberate 
unsportsmanship, unfair discrimination, 
and contrary to all ideals of American 
fair play.” 


Professor Soares at Pasadena 


Prof. Theodore G. Soares, professor of 
homiletics and religious education and 
head of the department of practical the- 
ology in Chicago University, is supplying 
for three months the pulpit of the Neigh- 
borhood Church in Pasadena, Calif., from 


which Dr. Bradford Leavitt recently 
resigned. 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass.—At the annual 


meeting of the Unitarian Church, William 
M. Horsch was elected moderator and 
Charles T. Smith was re-elected clerk. 
Other officers re-elected were: Treasurer, 
H. B. Little; collector, Mrs. Jennie S. 
Stover; auditor, Charles H. Cutting; 
Parish Committee, Mrs. M. HE. Fenderson, 
Gayden W. Morrill, Warren S. Currier, 
William M. Horsch, Mrs. H. M. Littlefield, 
George L. Horsford, and William Balch. 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 


The Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


The Young People’s 
Religious Union 


Sixteen Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


At the last meeting of the Ministerial Union, held on 
January 27th, the members unanimously adopted a reso- 


lution stating that 


THE UNITARIAN MINISTERIAL UNION 
is back of the Fund and wishes it Godspeed. 


The Ministers’ Advisory Committee of The Mainte- 
nance Fund, with the Rev. Charles R. Joy as its chair- 


man, now includes the following members: 
James C. Duncan, D.D. Ropert J. RAIBLE 


CHARLES R. Joy 
Ransom #, CARVER 
Louis ©. Cornisu, D.D. 
Epwarp P. DANIELS 
Fart C.. Davis 

GerorGE R. Dopson, Pu.D. 
Ropert ©. DouTHitT 
Miss DorotHy DyarR 


FREDERICK May ELIor 
CHARLES G,. GIRELIUS 
CrLaRA Cook HELYIE 
Avucustus M. Lorp, D.D. 
Rogert §. Lorre, D.D. 
DitwortH Lupron 
PALFREY PERKINS 


THOMAS H. Saunpers, D.D. 
Ropert H. ScHAcHT, JR. 
Minot Srmons, D.D. 
Sypyey B. Snow, D.D. 
CHARLES P. WELLMAN 
JOHN Henry WILSON 
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Asael E. Adams 


Youngstown, Ohio, lost one of its most 
prominent citizens and the Unitarian 
Church one of its most devoted supporters 


in the death, January 3, of Asael E. 
Adams. He was the president of the First 


National Bank and the Dollar Bank, a 
director of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, and was intimately asso- 
ciated with the business and financial in- 
terests of the whole district. There was 
no philanthropic or social enterprise in the 
community that did not look to him for 
support and guidance. He gave himself 
beyond his strength for a greater and 
more beautiful Youngstown. 

In addition to his strenuous business 
pursuits and ardent devotion to com- 
munity betterment, he was a man of broad 
culture and wide reading. A regular at- 
tendant of the -Unitarian Church for 
twenty years, he had made its philosophy 
his way of life. His death came after 
only a week’s illness, at a time when his 
services seemed to be the most needed. 
The whole community has been shrouded 
in gloom. Although the funeral was semi- 
private, it is estimated that more than a 
thousand people from all walks of life 
crowded his spacious home or waited 
about the doorways until the simple sery- 
ice was concluded. 

A tribute by “M. R. W.” in a’ Youngs- 
town paper says: 

“Dowered with a wealth of sympathy 
and tolerance, he was a human diamond, 
perfectly cut and polished, yielding a 
maximum of intellectual luster and moral 
beauty. There was a fine grain of 
chivalry in his nature. It ran through 
the whole composition of his character. 
Accustomed to command, his chivalry 
would not permit him to abuse his power. 
It was used, instead, to carry out his duty, 
never for his personal aggrandizement. 
He was courteous, he was kind, he was 
considerate. Courtesy was the patent of 
his moral nobility; kindness, the shield 
of his spiritual aristocracy ; consideration, 
the hall mark of his intellectual dignity. 
He was kind, because of an inherent fine- 
ness of spirit. There was no coarse fiber 
in his soul. He was considerate at all 
times, of the feelings of others and of the 
rights of others, because his mind was 
sensitive to the appeal of the right, the 
fine, the good. His character was clean, 
attuned to respond to the high, and so his 
memory leaves a radiance of beauty that 
nothing can ever obscure.” 


Personals 


A daughter, Mary Entwistle Pennington, 
was born to Rev. and Mrs. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington of All Souls Church, Braintree, 
Mass., January 26. 


Frank G. Webster, veteran banker and 
broker of Boston, Mass., who died Jan- 
uary 22, was a member of the First 
Church in Boston. Always quick to re- 
spond to worth-while causes, Mr. Webster 
had been for many years a liberal con- 
tributor to the Children’s Hospital, the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, the Bos- 
ton Dispensary, and other leading hos- 
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pitals and philanthropies of Boston. 
also educated scores of young men, many 
of whom attained to marked business 
success. 


Dr. Summerbell’s Addresses 
at Harvard Street Services 


Good attendances have marked the first 
two of the Sunday evening “Neighborhood 
Services’ being conducted at the Harvard 
Street Unitarian Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., with the assistance of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and laymen, 
Alliance members, and young people of 
near-by churches. These meetings are 
being held for the purpose of enhancing 
the influence and the community service 
of the Harvard Street Church. The sery- 
ices are at 7.80 o’clock. 

Rev. Wesley G. Nicholson, minister of 
the church, conducts the services, and Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell of the Roslindale, 
Mass., Unitarian Church is giving the ad- 
dress. January 26 he considered the ques- 
tion, “Does God Care?” and February 2, 
“How Far Can We Follow Jesus?’ Topics 
of forthcoming addresses will be: Feb- 
ruary 9, “Can We Still Worship?’ Feb- 
ruary 16, ‘“‘What Makes Life Worth Liv- 
ing?” and February 23, “Is the Church 
Worth Saying?” Visiting chorus choirs 
are providing the music. 


Dr. Durkee at King’s Chapel 


Dr. J. Stanley Durkee of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., will preach at the 
King’s Chapel noon services in Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Feb- 
ruary 11-14. Dr. Durkee from 1918 to 
1926 was president of Howard University 
in Washington, D.C. He has been settled 
at the Plymouth Church, Henry Ward 
seecher’s church, since 1926. He is the 
author of “In the Meadows of Memory” 
and “In the Footsteps of a Friend”. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital Monday. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 


Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


ARTHUR C, PILLSBURY 
Naturalist—Inventor—Scientist 
Will present in Beautifully 


COLORED MOVING PICTURES 
Plants, Shrubs, Flowers, and Other Forms of 
Life Actually Growing Before Your Eyes at 

SYMPHONY HALL, 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, at 8.30. 
Under the Auspices of NorroLK House CENTRE, 
14 John Eliot Square, Boston 
Tickets at Symphony Hall 
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Sensing 
the [ rend 


BEFORE it Begins 


highest service any publica- 

tion can render its readers is 

to anticipate as well as to analyze 

the trend of thought and opinion in 
the field it serves. 


Observant readers recognize this 
as a proverbial characteristic of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
and they look forward te the 
coming numbers with assurance 
that tomorrow’s new developments 
will be accurately anticipated and 
adequately reported. 


Early in 1927 THE REGISTER 
sensed the trend to humanism and 
the accuracy of THE REGISTER’S 
prediction has been amply demon- 
strated by the rapidly growing 
interest in this subject. 


As the Journal of free churches, THE 
REGISTER provides an open plat- 
form for the timely discussion of 
every topic of interest to religious 
liberals. Whatever your attitude 
towards humanism may be, we 
believe you will appreciate the 
editorial service of THE REGISTER 
in presenting and discussing the 
varying aspects of this subject. 


The CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Please see that I receive each issue of 
THE REGISTER. I enclose $3 to cover 


one year's subscription, 52 numbers. 
Name 


Street 


City... 


; 


J 
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February 9 is the Day 
Young people will observe their annual 
event in services of worship 

Arrangements have been perfected for 
an extensive observance of Young People’s 
Sunday, February 9, this year, both in 
Boston and farther afield. Ministers in 
the denomination have kept the Young 
People’s Religious Union headquarters 
busy securing young people to occupy 
pulpits in their churches. — 

An added feature of the day in the 
Boston observance will be a large mass 
meeting at the Universalist Church of the 
Redemption, in Boston, at 7.15 o’clock, 
Sunday evening. This meeting has been 
arranged under the joint auspices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Universalist Young People’s Christian 
Union, with William B. Rice of the former 
and Rev. Max Kapp of the latter in 
charge. The vested chorus choir of the 
Marlboro, Mass., Unitarian Church will 
provide the music for the service. This 
choir was heard at the Unitarian Festival 


in May, 1928, and in churches in 
Massachusetts. 


The following speakers from Y. P. R. U. 
headquarters will receive appointments: 
Miss Katharine M. Glidden, Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, Danforth .B. Lincoln, Frank B. 
Frederick, Miss Elizabeth Lindsey, and 
others. 
follows, the places being in Massachusetts 
unless otherwise noted: 

Humphrey Howe of Medford, in Med- 
ford; William B. Rice of Melrose, in Mel- 
rose; Miss linda Lancy of Marblehead, in 
Peabody; ‘#rederick T. McGill, Jr., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., in Northampton; Dana 
McL. Greeley of Lexington, in Winchester ; 
Thomas Wood Hoag of Dorchester, in 
Wellesley Hills; Parker Hathaway of 
Brookline at the Second Church, Brook- 
line; John Morton of Bernardston, in 
Bernardston; Betty Muther of Newton 
Center, in Newton Center; Charles 
Whipple and Miss Rachel Webster of Lex- 
ington, in Lexington. 

Miss Alberta Berry of Burlington, Vt., 
in her home church; Raymond Turner of 
Hopedale, John W. Anderson of Westwood, 
and Miss Marjorie Brown of Wollaston, 
also in their home churches; Edward 
Deering Noyes, Jr., of Phillips Exeter, in 
Portland, Maine; Alfred Hobart of Louis- 
ville, Ky., in the Louisville First Unita- 
rian Church; John C. Hansen of South 
Boston, in East Boston’; Roland Greeley 
of Lexington, in Concord; Charles H. 
Wellman of Deerfield, in Keene, N.H.; 
Miss Ruth Twiss of Newton, in Dedham. 

Groups are taking charge of the service 
in Plainfield and Montclair, N.J., in Flat- 
bush, and in the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and in the West Side 
Church, New York City. Plans in 
churches at a greater distance have not 
heen reported yet to the headquarters 
office in Boston. 


PirrspurcH, Pa.—The following are the 
names of the newly elected trustees of the 
First’ Unitarian Church: Mrs. Clara B. 
McCombs, Dr. L. O. Grondahl, Charles J. 
Mundo, R. W. Clark. Dr. Grondahl was 
elected president of the board to succeed 
Dr. T. D. Yensen. 


At present, appointments are as]: 
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VITAL BOOKS ON VITAL SUBJECTS 


The Place of Jesus Christ 


in Modern Christianity 
by John Baillie 


Christian beliefs restated by a thinker who emerged 
from contemporary doubts and difficulties with the con- 
viction that the Christian story 1s not symbolic myth. 


“I believe the book is a very important contribution to 
religious literature, especially for this generation.” 


The Man Who 


Dared to be God 


A Story of Jesus 
by Robert Norwood 


The Jesus of this book is not 
the Jesus of the creeds. He 
is no ghost. He comes down 
all the ways of the world. 
He is browned by the sun. 
He is a real man. $2.50 


A Life of 
The Master: Jesus Christ 
by Walter Russell Bowie 


“Here is a volume that will 
open the way to the splen- 
did vision of truth and love 
and beauty incarnate in the 
Master of life.” 

—The Churchman. $2.50 


—WitiiaM R. Moopy. 


$2.00 


Religious Quests 
of the Graeco- 


Roman World 
by S. Angus 


“A work of real erudition, 
showing wide knowledge of 
the sources and consider- 
able vision and outlook.” 


—The Manchester Guardian. 
450 pages. $4.00 


Unravelling the 
Book of Books 


by Ernest R. Trattner 


How the puzzles of the 
Bible were solved and its 
documents revealed. $2.75 


at your bookstore 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


ing, old favorites at sundown, 
curfew at night—the sweet, ling- 
ering, eagerly - awaited voice 
from the belfry that brings new 
prestige and influence to the 


Church. 


Automatically Mayed by Hand Recorded keproducing hols 


EAGAN 


TOWER C ! IMES 


a" 


Press a button and the Chimes begin to play. Or, set the 
dial of a clock today and tomorrow at the desired hour a 
program of Chimes music fills the air! The Voice of the 
Churech—the Memorial Sublime. 

Price, $4375 and up. Full details on request. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago 


SKINNER 


ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester 


The 


Fisk Teachers’ 


Massachusetts 


Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 


City, Portland, Los Angeles. 


Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


— Thorough College Preparation 
| 


Two Year College Course 


Usual Sports and 


Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 
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The man with a 
TP RAE 
isi ay nvanh. Wecies 
TORCH. 
His duty lies in the 
dark places 


League Starts Library 


At 16 Beacon Street, Boston, in co-oper- 
ation with Department of 
Religious Education 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League, in 
co-operation with the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, has established at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., a reading 
room and circulating library of 600 modern 
books on religion, education, psychology, 
ethics, philosophy, peace, social relations 
and the family, to be known as the Lay- 
men’s League Library. 

These books will be for the use, without 
charge, of all the people of all churches 
of the fellowship, ministers, laymen, stu- 
dents at Tuckerman School, and others. 
Books not in great demand will be loaned 
for one month. Books in demand will be 
loaned on special arrangement with Mrs. 
Beatrice Wadleigh, librarian. 

Titles carried in the reference library of 
the Department of Religious Education at 
25 Beacon Street and in the circulating 
library of the Alliance at 25 Beacon Street 
will not ordinarily be carried at the Lay- 
men’s League Library. 

Inasmuch as this library has just been 
started and can never be of great size, 
users are asked to be patient with its 
deficiencies. Books not now carried will 
be added at the discretion of the Library 
Committee. Recommendation of books 
which should be purchased will be con- 
strued as friendly acts. It is the inten- 
tion of the League and the Department 
of Religious Education to carry six hun 
dred of the lasting and modern texts under 
the headings mentioned in the first 
paragraph. 

Gifts of modern books, new or used, or 
money for the purchase of new books, 
will be gratefully received. The first of 
wich generous gifts has been that of thirty- 
tre titles from the library of Miss 
Frances M. Dadmun. 


Rev. Henry F. Waring Called 


Rey. Henry F. Waring has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Parish 
Church, Unitarian, in Norton, Mass. He 
entered into his new duties February 2. 
Mr. Waring came out of the Baptist min- 
istry into the Unitarian fellowship, and 
served the church in Memphis, Tenn., 
from 1924 to 1928. Last year he engaged 
in graduate study at the University of 
Chicago, principally in the department of 
philosophy. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has had prepared complete outlines, 
with bibliographies, for the study of 
the great religious, social and eco- 
nomic questions of the day. Any 
League chapter or other group, in- 
side or outside our fellowship, can 
obtain any of these outlines, or a 
list of the subjects covered by them, 
by writing to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BACON STREBT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Spring Quarter, March 31, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SypDNEY Brucz Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. < 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
George G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LomBargD CoLLEcr, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character bees 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mas. ENDICOTT P. agitate 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS 

Cizrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasunrr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Dirzcrors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Lire Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Femenes Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
a Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul 8. Phalen, 

ts. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genxrat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians, . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LyMAn V. RuTLEDGE, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIE M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


UNION 
OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Robert Lynn Cox 


Robert Lynn Cox, first vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
leading layman of Unity Church in Mont- 
clair, N.J., and one of the guiding spirits 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, died 
January 22 in his sixty-fifth year. 

Mr. Cox was an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the League, and had served as a 
member of its Council, as a speaker at 
its national conventions, and as a spokes- 
man for the League in several Unitarian 
churches. He had served the Montclair 
church as.a trustee, as chairman of its 
finance committee, and as president, and 
in countless other ways was an active 
participant in all its activities. As local 
chairman of the Unitarian Foundation 
campaign, he led the Montclair church to 
duplicate its offering of the Unitarian 
Campaign of five years before. He had 
also been influentially active in two 
former parishes, the Buffalo, N.Y., church, 
and what was formerly the Church of the 
Messiah, New York City. 

In the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, it was he who conceived and 
directed the preparation of its extensive 
health educational advertising and origi- 
nated the morning physical exercises 
broadcast under auspices of his company. 
At the time of his death he was serving 
a second term as a member of the State 
Board of Education, having been chosen 
its president in 1925. He has rendered 
various civie and social services to his 
community, on the board of the Montclair 
Community Chest and in other capacities. 

An article on the manifold labors of 
Mr. Cox was contributed to THE REGISTER 
of December 8, 1927, by his minister, Rey. 
Edgar Swan Wiers. 


National Federation Meeting 


A regional conference of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals and the 
annual business meeting of the Federa- 
tion will be held in the Church of the 
Christian Union, Rockford, Ill, Monday 
and Tuesday, February 17 and 18. The 
speakers at the evening sessions will be 
Judge Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, the president, and Rey. Julius F. 
Krolfifer of Davenport, Iowa, Monday 
evening, and Dr. Horace J. Bridges of the 
Chicago, Ill., Ethical Culture Society and 
Rabbi Felix A. Levy of Emmanuel Con- 
gregation in Chicago, Tuesday evening. 
‘wo round tables are arranged, one to be 
led by Prof. C. Walker Hayes of Rockford 
College, on the subject “Personality and 
the Group”, and the other by Prof. Jordan 
Cavan of Rockford College on “Trends in 
Philanthropic Giving and the Responsi- 
bility of the Church”. Dr. Charles E. 
Snyder. of Sioux City, Iowa, chairman of 
the Executive Committee, will be the guest 
speaker of the Rockford Kiwanis Club, 
Tuesday noon. Reservations should be 
made at the Hotel Lafayette. 


For New Edifice at Denver 
Mrs. Henry T. Rogers, a member of the 
Unitarian Church in Denver, Colo., has 
given the sum of $5,000 toward the fund 


_ for building a new church edifice. 
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THE WIDER FELLOWSHIP 


Memories, Hriendships, and Endeavors for Religions Unity 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


This life story, which is both historical and autobiographical, possesses an 
almost inestimable value both to Unitarians and to the whole liberal religious 
movement, because it tells the graphic story of the activities of a Unitarian 
minister, now over eighty years old who, in a singularly varied and devoted 
ministry of fifty-five years, has served the Unitarian cause in perhaps a larger 
number and variety of ways than any of his fellows, and who also has brought 


together for mutual acquaintance and co-operation the religious liberals of all 
kinds in America, Europe and the Orient. 


The two volumes which comprise this autobiography are source books and 
have permanent historical value. They should be available to every Unitarian 
minister and to all students of religion. 


Octavo. Two Volumes (Boxed). 1180 pages. 200 Illustrations. 


Former price $10 per set. Now specially priced at $5 per set. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


The 
Abingdon Religious Education 
Monographs 


JOHN W. LANGDALE, General Editor 
GEORGE HERBERT BETTS, Editor 


The Christian Family 
By GEORGE WALTER FISKE 


Professor Fiske insists that “religion must have a home base if it is to do its part 
in meeting the great modern challenge to spiritualize our mechanistic age, and 
there is no task confronting the modern church more imperative than the task 
of restoring the decadent temple of home religion.” Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


Revitalizing Religion 
By ALBERT EDWARD DAY 


Dr. Day has endeavored to make “a real monograph’’—“‘a treatise of a single idea 
or class of ideas’—the single idea in this instance being ‘‘the idea of God as ulti- 
mate and supreme reality.” Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


The Coliege Student Thinking It Through 


By JESSIE A. CHARTERS 


The author assembles and groups genuine problems as brought to her by her stu- 


dents and she meets these problems wisely and wholesomely. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Religion in the American College 
A Study and Interpretation of Facts 
By EDWARD STERLING BOYER 


A volume of pioneering investigation. After a rapid survey of the intimate rela- 
tionship between the church and the college in the early days of the Republic the 
author shows what the colleges are now doing for religion and evajluates the 
results. Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


The Beliefs of 700 Ministers 


And Their Meaning for Religious Education 
By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 


This is a report and interpretation of the beliefs of 500 ministers-in-service of 
twenty different denominations, and of 200 theological students in five seminaries, 
on fifty-six points covering the chief elements of Christian faith as historically 
defined by the Church. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Pottland, Ore. 
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ca.l HONOR LIST 


The Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety list of pensioners is open at 
all times to our friends and con- 


Customer: “That cigar you sold me was 


terrible.” Clerk: “Don't complain. You tributors. There is nothing secret 
only got one. We have thousands of about it; for it is an honor list of 
them.” 


sixty-nine aged ministers who have 
preached our liberal faith for long 
years in small or large towns, often 
under difficulties. You will find 
names of your friends upon it. So 
send your Annual Contributions to 


Rey. Harortp G. ARnoip, Treasurer, 


55 Emmons Road, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Publisher: “In your story I notice you 
make the owl hoot ‘to whom’ instead of 
‘to who.’”’ Author: “Yes, this is a Boston 
Owl.’—Boston Transcript. 


“Do you believe in higher education?” 
“Well, from the letters we get from my 
boy in college, it couldn’t come much 
higher.’’—Pathjinder. 


An I RR NE RE 


Doctor: “Are you feeling very ill? Let 
me see your tongue, please.” Patient: 
“Tt’s no use, doctor; no tongue can tell 
how bad I feel.”—Boys’ Companion. 


BOTTLE COLL CRO PLLC LO 


2 UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U. A 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
= Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


A student in a certain theological semi- 
nary was asked: “What tribes originally 
inhabited Palestine?’ He promptly re- 
plied: “The Hivites, the Perizzites—and 
the Parasites, some of whom we still have 
with us.” 


Us 


There are novelists who, under the pre- 
text of reforming their readers, write 
books about vice. Such writers remind 
one of a lad whose mother said to him: 
“Why Johnny, I do believe you’re teach- 
ing that parrot to swear!” “No, I’m not, 
Mother”, the boy replied, “I’m just telling 
it what it mustn’t say.” 


Once upon a time a saint and a lion 
were friendly, and they used to go for 
long tramps in the desert together. One 
day the lion returned alone, with his 
waistcoat undone, and looking rather 
stout. “I’m very sorry in some ways”, 
he said, “but you see he began to give me 
more, and more, and still more good ad- 
vice’.—Methodist Times. 


ELEC 


English schoolboys provide us with the 
following “howlers’: Magna Charta was 
good and kind and everybody liked her. 
She was strong.... The population of 
London is a bit too thick. ... The five 
greatest powers in BHurope are battleships, 
submarines, aéroplanes, electricity, and 
Philip Snowden... . 4 A skeleton is a man 
with his inside out and his outside off. 
... A poetie license is a license you get 
from the Post Office to keep poets. You 
ean get one also if you want to keep a 
Oe. succd \ prospectus is a bill which a 
man sends to you when he wants your 
money. If he is found out he is sent 
to prison. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Shortly before the famous Vatican 
Council of 1870, Mr. Gladstone made a 
visit to the Vatican and had an interview 


with His Holiness the Pope. In the 
course of that interview, Mr. Gladstone REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 
asked the Pope this question: ‘During “The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 


these centuries of change, revolution, con- 
troversy, your Church has maintained its 
existence, supported its authority, exer- 
cised its vast spiritual power over men. 
Peoples have migrated from East to West. 
Nations have risen and fallen. Dynasties 
have passed away. Yet the Church has 
gone on its unbroken way. To what hu- 
man happening or trait do you attribute 
that fact?’ His Holiness made this re- 
sponse: “I attribute it, Mr. Gladstone, 
humanly speaking, to three things. The 
first was consultation. The second was 
consultation. The third was consultation.” 


of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
pent a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sia . 


Please write for full particulars to 
Cuartes 8. Botsrer, Treasurer 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wititum B. Nicnors, President 
Car. B. Wernerett, Clerk 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIs- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1680),. 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of Organ Music, 4.30 P.M., by William B, 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome, 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 
A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day services, 
12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday 
to Friday inclusive, preacher, Rev. J. Stanley 
Durkee, D.D., Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N-Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. HBd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister. emeritus. 9.30 
A.M., Chureh School. 11 Aa.M., Morning service ; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. TFeb- 
ruary 9, Young People’s Sunday. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Bduca- 
tion. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. J A. C. Fagginger 
Auer, Ph.D. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. unday 11 a.m. Chureh office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 
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Concord, Mass Boston, Maas. 
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